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THE ARTIFICIAL SHRINKAGE of the world in recent times 
and the inevitable change it has wrought in the minds 
of people in their attitude towards the best interests of 
true civilisation is commented upon in a special article 
contributed by Professor A. E. Richardson, R.A. 223 


BRADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, designed by Messrs. 
Petch and Fermaud, F. and A.R.I.B.A., was recently 
opened by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. The 
School, which is described and illustrated in this issue, 
was the subject of an open competition as far back as 
1927, the late Mr. Arnold Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A., being 


the assessor. 


A MEMORANDUM prepared by the Association of Build- 
ing Technicians on the organisation of architectural 
and engineering staffs is given. The memorandum 
was submitted with two others to the Building Industry 
Working Party but the Association was subsequently 
informed that it was not within the terms of reference 
of the Working Party. 236 


SoME OF THE PROBLEMS inherent in the conversion of 
larger-type houses into flats and maisonettes are dealt 
with in an article by Kenneth Nealon, A.R.I.B.A., 
A.R.LC.S. (reprinted from the Journal of the Bristol 
Society of Architects). 237 


NoTES ON THE CONTROL OF ADVERTISEMENT AMEND- 
MENT REGULATIONS issued by the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning show that contractors or sub- 
contractors carrying out building or similar work may 
now display without express consent on each frontage 
of the site one advertisement of up to 20 sq. ft. in area 
(as against 12 sq. ft. hitherto). 240 


WHILE THE BOARD OF TRADE announces agreement on 
the method of curtailing timber felling in 1949, Mr. 
P. M. Combes, chairman of the National Sawmilling 
Association, in a letter to The Times, comments upon 
the recent timber agreement with U.S.S.R. and suggests 
that users of timber are entitled to ask why the Board 
has recently increased the price of Russian unsorted 
softwood, 241 





“ NEGATIVE ” SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


3 ‘THESE buildings are clean-shaven ; ours are still 

~ growing whiskers ! ” exclaimed the late Sir Charles 
Reilly at the height of his enthusiasm for modern American 
architecture. The simile was apt. British buildings at 
that time were still often richly bedecked with unnecessary 
omament ; but the fashion was rapidly dying a natural 
death. Austerity and the new mode of streamlined 
efficiency cause us to look back at those comparatively 
recent buildings with mingled curiosity and astonishment ; 
they seem to belong to another age. To-day we have gone 
to the opposite extreme ; most of our new buildings, so 
far from growing whiskers, look not merely clean-shaven 
but constitutionally incapable of hirsute growth. 

It is good occasionally to try to see ourselves as we really 


are—in process of building up a new tradition of architecture. 
Already most contemporary buildings—schools, flats, 
factories—have a strong family resemblance in their frugal 
simplicity. Economic conditions have for the time being 
demanded an architecture of austerity, and that is exactly 
what we are getting. What many are beginning to wonder, 
however, is whether it need be quite so austere, particularly 
in the case of schools. Many of our old elementary 
schools were, and some unhappily still are, educational 
slums. Many of the schools we are building to-day are 
little more than educational laboratories. Everything 
has a sort of engineering efficiency ; there is often a 
complete absence of the human touch. Looking at some 
of these schools we should not be surprised were some of 
the pupils to turn out robots. 


We are not criticising the architects, who are working 
under serious difficulties and restraints in the way of cost, 
official decrees and inadequate or unsuitable materials. 
The architects, in fact, have done excellent work in improv- 
ing almost beyond recognition the design of school build- 
ings, in both efficiency and convenience. Our chief 
criticism is of the complete absence of any sort of embellish- 
ment in most of these schools. Those large surfaces of 
bare internal wall which are so often seen cry out for the 
attention of the artist. Something could be done to soften 
the austerity of these interiors by the mere application of 
suitable colour; much more by mural decoration. 
What scope these walls provide for a revival of, for example, 
that long-neglected but delightful art of sgraffito; what 
opportunities there are, not only inside but out, for the use 
of sculpture both in the form of the set-piece and of appro- 
priate architectural decoration. Money is, of course, the 
obstacle. Only 1 per cent. of total cost is allowed for 
embellishments and by no means all educational authorities 
have availed themselves of that. Unhappily the old 
illusion still persists that artists are born, not paid! In 
the circumstances, why not make use of the enthusiastic 
young students of our art schools, who are always ready 
and willing to carry out schemes of mural decoration at 
the mere cost of the materials for the sake of practice 
gained ? As we have shown in these pages, art students 
are capable of excellent work under supervision. This is 
no plea for “‘ art on the cheap,”’ but only recommendation 
of an emergency method of getting done, at a time when 
cost is the obstacle, what in a really civilised society would 
be done as a matter of course. That 1 per cent. for em- 
bellishment is quite inadequate and should be forthwith 
increased. What is the use of training large numbers of 
painters, sculptors and other artists every year, often with 
the aid of State funds, if they are not to be given adequate 
opportunities to exercise their art and to make a living 
by it ? 

As Mr. Churchill has said: ‘‘ We shape our buildings 
and afterwards they shape us.”” What effect, it may be 
asked, are these very efficient, streamlined but often rather 
frigid buildings going to have on the pupils who pass 
their young lives in them ? Will it be a positive, stimulating 
impression that will remain with them pleasurably for the 
rest of their lives, or a negative one that fades quickly 
away ? The effect of architecture on character is one of 
the imponderables, but no one questions the formative 
influence of environment. Good as these schools are they 
can be made better with the aid of the sister arts, 

It is axiomatic that the character of an age is expressed 
or reflected in its buildings, Still painfully cultivating the 
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contemporary trees, we are incapable of surveying the 
wood as a whole or of estimating the extent or value of its 
growth. That a new tradition is in the making is obvious. 
Later generations will look back on what is being done 
to-day and appraise it, just as we look back on past periods 
and appraise “‘ Edwardian opulence,” ‘ Victorian con- 
fusion,” ‘‘ Regency elegance”’ or ‘‘ Georgian serenity.” 
It is within our power to determine whether or not our 
period shall be mocked for its ‘‘ Neo-Georgian negative- 
ness.” 

Architecture is an art in its own right, not dependent 
upon the other arts for its effects but capable of being 
enriched by them. Never was their aid more needed than 
to-day, when new and substitute materials combine with 
the trend towards engineering efficiency to modify former 
conceptions of architecture. The Government, if pressed 
hard enough, may find it possible to afford more than a 
miserable 1 per cent. for embellishment. All who are 
interested in education should press for an increase. In 
the meantime, we stress the fact that inexpensive ways and 
means of giving a human touch to these negative school 
buildings are within reach. Architects and educationists 
should make it a special duty to explore them. And 
perhaps architecture itself will become more positive ! 


THE CITY CHURCHES 


THE recently published proposals of the London Diocesan 
Reorganisation Committee for the future of the 
City churches* will, by comparison with those of previous 
commissions, be received with satisfaction and a consider- 
able measure of relief. They are clearly based on appre- 
ciation of the buildings as architecture and on recognition 
of the increasingly valuable work that in the last 20 years 
or more has been done in them. In one/important respect, 
moreover, they are imaginative as well as practical, for, 
facing squarely what has long been obvious—that the 
existence of 40 churches within the small area of the City 
cannot be justified purely by parochial needs—they resolve 
the difficulty in a way that may well afford a precedent for 
dealing with so-called redundant churches in other cities 
such as York, Norwich and Exeter. The expedient is to 
reduce the number of parish churches to 15 and to create, 
for another 21, a new category of “ ward ”’ churches, which 
no longer having parochial ties and functions, would be set 
free to serve special purposes. It is suggested that this 
will enable some to be linked with the life of the wards in 
which they are situated, others to be associated with various 
organisations or the arts, such as music. It might well be, 
though it is not mentioned, that certain churches could 
fittingly establish a close connection with one or more of 
the City companies. The termination of their parochial 
status would, of course, entail a break. with age-long 
tradition and sentiment that, from an historical-standpoint, 
will inevitably cause some regrets; but the Committee are 
right in perceiving that the surest way of perpetuating the 
churches themselves is not to treat them as survivals of the 
past, however deserving of respect as such, but to enlarge 
their usefulness by adapting them to new conditions. 

The architectural implications of this should be beneficial. 
Two things have militated against the City churches 
hitherto. The first has been that their intrinsic merits 
have been so obscured by wrong treatment of their interiors 
that the untrained eye has judged them by what they are, 
instead of by what they could and were meant to be. It 
is indeed tragic that St. Mildred’s, Bread-street, which, 
better than any others (apart from its glass), preserved its 
original arrangement, should have been so completely 
destroyed that its rebuilding is ruled out as impracticable. 
Nearly all the others in some degree suffered attention in 
the last half of the 19th century that proved damaging, if 
not disastrous. Galleries were removed, the original high 
pews cut down or abolished, the organ transferred from the 
west end to a position on the floor at the east end, the 
stone or marble flooring replaced by tiles, the windows 
filled with unsuitable stained glass, often Gothic in character. 
These and other changes converted many churches into 
travesties of their real selves. 


‘The Builder, July{29, 1949, - 
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AN OLD STREET IN MDINA, MALTA 
From a photograph by Mr. C. Tarling. 





The other factor that has been so injurious, particularly 
in the medizval churches of provincial cities, has been the 
continued insistence upon buildings that are frequently 
irregular and of abnormal form being arbitrarily adapted 
to suit the 19th-century conception of what a parish church 
should look like. Filled with seating and darkened by‘poor 
glass, can it be wondered at that superficial observation is 
still apt to dismiss them as not being beautiful in spite of 
being old, and hardly worth keeping on sentimental grounds 
when the sale of their sites would pay for one or more 
much-needed churches in a suburb? Until they can be 
disencumbered of trappings that in the past have been 
regarded as indispensable to parochial worship, justice is 
not likely to be done to these churches. It is because the 
scheme for ‘‘ ward” churches seems to open a way that it 
can be sincerely welcomed. But one point should be made 
clear, The success of these ‘“‘ward’’ churches may well be 
directly influenced by their interior treatment; and, in the 
case of the City churches concerned, the first obligation 
should be respect, not necessarily for the letter but certainly 
for the spirit of the original design. 

Other aspects of the Committee’s proposals may not 
escape criticism. The recommendation that St. Andrew- 
by-the-Wardrobe and St. Swithin, Cannon-street, should 
not be rebuilt seems hard to explain. The fabric of each 
has survived as much as, for example, that of St. Lawrence 
Jewry. And since the Committee rightly stress the desir- 
ability of city Rectors living in the City, it may be noted 
that St. Andrew’s has the advantage of a rectory, not 
destroyed, adjacent to the church. 

Incorporation of St. Augustine, Watling-street, into @ 
new choir school for St. Paul’s Cathedral seems reasonable. 


The conversion of St. Dunstan-in-the-East, on the other . 


hand, into an institute for general church work is less re- 
assuring. And though Christ Church, Newgate-street, 
its steeple excepted, was not one of Wren’s best works, it 1s 
difficult to relish the idea of its becoming an office to house 
the Diocesan headquarters. 

No doubt these and other points will provoke discussion. 
But in the main the Church has shown itself conscious of 4 
unique heritage and anxious to make more use of it. 
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NOTES anp NEWS 


A New Housing Manual. 
He new Housing Act is now law, and 
a fresh Housing Manual will shortly 
be issued. The last Housing Manual was 
published in 1944. The influence of Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan and of his Chief Archi- 
tect and Housing, Consultant, Mr. J. H. 
Forshaw, F.R.I.B.A., will be apparent in 
this new Manual to be circulated to all 
housing authorities in this country. 
Mr. Forshaw (according to a corre- 
spondent) has made no secret of his own 
views. He believes that the need for 
variety generally, and for~larger houses 
in particular, especially in the areas of 
reconstruction, will necessitate a modern 
version of the three-storey terraced house. 
He considers that the maisonette has dis- 
tinct advantages and will displace the bal- 
cony-access flat. If his advice is accepted, 
we may find in years to come more flats 
and maisonettes being built in rural areas 
in order to save agricultural land. 

Mr. Forshaw has never minced his 
words in condemning the layouts of some 
pre-war housing estates with their semi- 
detached dwellings looking “ like so many 
railway sidings,” and the uniform road 
widths spoiling large stretches of beauti- 
ful countryside. He advocates narrower 
roads with grass verges, roads lighter in 
construction, and a return to the quiet 
informal lane in residential areas. In 
urban reconstruction the Manual will no 
doubt commend taller structures, in order 
to meet the special needs of the time, to 
ensure quicker building and consequently 
quicker all-round recovery. 


Roman Britain. 

A LONG-PROMISED return visit to St. 
Albans last week rewarded us with the 
heartening sight of fifty or so young 
archeologists in search of further Roman 
remains at Verulamium. Organised by 
the Institute of Archeology of the Uni- 
versity of London and under the guid- 
ance of Professor R. E. M. Wheeler, the 
students are continuing the excavation 
of the Roman Forum, part of which 
was excavated about 50 years ago, and 
also of a small temple, the general plan 
of which recently became delineated as a 
result of the abnormally dry weather. 
Archeologists have always had rather a 
hard time in this country, for public 
interest has never really risen to the 
attraction of Roman remains, although it 
must be confessed that it does take 
some scholarship to appreciate a 
phase of history so far distant from 
to-day. There is, however, _ still 
Much excavation to be done in _ this 
country, and such places as Canterbury, 
Exeter, Dover and, of course, London, 
have since the war offered themselves 
for such work by. reason of the large 
areas laid waste by the bombing. It 
would seem that something must be done 
fairly soon in the training of large num- 
bers of field workers if these historic 
centres of Roman occupation are to be 
uncovered before the rebuilding of our 
cities begins on a large scale. ; 


Box Hill’s Literary Associations. 

THE neighbourhood of Box Hill, haunt 
of. picnickers and hikers, is rich in 
literary associations. Fanny Burney 
lived at Camilla Lacey; Miss Austen 
knew her Box Hill (witness “ Emma ”); 
Keats finished “Endymion” at the Fox 
and Hounds (now the Burford Bridge 
Hotel); and, of course, there is the im- 
mortal Tony Weller at The Marquis of 
Granby, in near-by Dorking. But per- 


haps the most interesting physical sur- . 
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vival of literary interest is “ Flint Cot- 
tage,” facing the foot of Box Hill, near 
Burford Bridge, where George Meredith 
lived from 1867 till his death in 1909. 
Here, or more exactly in a Norwegian 
chalet in the grounds, he wrote some of 
his best works, including “ Beauchamp’s 
Career,” “The Egoist,” and “Diana of 
the Crossways.” The house, which 
appears to date from the late eighteenth 
century, is a charming little. place of flint 
and brick set against a magnificent back- 
ground of tree-clad hill. Here Mere- 
dith entertained many of the leading 
literary figures of his day, including 
Leslie Stephen and R. L. Stevenson. 
When the gatherings were large he took 
them to the Fox and Hounds. It was at 
this inn, incidentally, that Nelson spent 
a holiday with Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton after his return from Copen- 
hagen. 


French Postage Stamps. 

ARCHITECTS who are also philatelists 
may have been struck by the number of 
buildings illustrated on recent stamps 
issued by the French Government. This 
summer an International Telegraphic 
and Telephonic Conference has been held 
in Paris, and the most expensive of the 
stamps issued to commemorate this con- 
ference is a picture of the “ Petit Palais ” 
and the Alexander III Bridge. It is a 
stamp of 100 francs designed for air mail, 
and is slightly larger than the Silver Wed- 
ding stamps issued in this country. Other 
stamps of interest to architects include the 
25-franc stamp with a picture of the 
ruined Abbey of St. Wandrille, which 
many holidaymakers in Normandy can 
see from the train between Caudebec 
and Jumiéges. Another recent stamp, 
issued to celebrate the 600th anniversary 
of the linking up of Dauphiny with 
France, carries an illustration of the inter- 
esting Abbey Church of St. Barnard, 
dating from 1140, which survives in the 
partly-walled old town of Romans. 

A better choice might perhaps have 
been the Abbey of St. Antoine, which is 
one of the finest ecclesiastical buildings in 
Dauphiny, and which is less mutilated 
than the St. Barnard Abbey. A third 
stamp shows a typical farm house of the 
Cevennes district and, in the background, 
the famous conical hill known as “ Ger- 
bier de Joncs.” 





near Box 
Hill: the home (1867-1909) of George 


“FLINT COTTAGE,” 


Meredith. (See Note.) 


i) 
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Lichfield Cathedral Spire. 

RECENT examinations have shown that 
the central spire of Lichfield Cathedral 
is in a most dangerous condition, and it 
is estimated. that the cost of repairs will 
amount to several thousands of pounds. 

The Dean, the Rev. F. A. Iremonger, 
says: “ For some time some movements 
of the ball and metal cross have been 
distinctly noticed in a high wind. When 
an examination of the spire followed it 
was found that there were cracks in its. 
stonework, but it was decided to take 
no definite steps until after the win- 
ter gales, and then to make a further 
examination, when it would be clear 


“whether the cracks were not too serious 


to be repaired without taking the extreme 
course of pulling down and rebuilding the 
stonework.” 

The reports received in the spring of 
this year left no doubt that the only pos- 
sible course of action is to pull down and 
rebuild the two top-string courses (more 
than 20 feet) of the spire. 

Another report is expected from the 
cathedral’s architect after he has made a 
further examination. 


The Future of Conway Castle. 

Conway Borough Council has received 
the proposal from the Ministry of Works 
that Conway Castle and walls should be 
handed over to the Ministry. In making 
their offer, Ministry officials pointed out 
that the maintenance of the castle and 
walls was a problem which should be 
dealt with on a national basis, as being 
beyond the resources of a local authority. 
The Ministry proposed to spend between 
£8,000 and £10,000 a year for approxi- 
mately 20 years, a sum which would be 
very much larger than receipts for en- 
trance fees to the castle. | Ownership 
of the property would remain with the 
council, but the ratepayers would be 
relieved of the liability for its mainten- 
ance and upkeep. The Ministry would 
retain permanently all entrance fees. 

Against the Ministry’s suggestions, a 
deputation made counter-proposals that 
the Ministry should make the council 
a grant towards the cost of repairs and 
also undertake the work on its behalf, or 
make the council a loan. Under either 
proposal, the council claimed the 
entrance fees. 

These alternatives are now being con- 
sidered by the Ministry. 


New Town in Northamptonshire. 

THE Minister. of Town and Country 
Planning, Mr. Lewis Silkin, on July 28 
consulted representatives of local authori- 
ties concerned and the Mid-Northants 
Water Board on his proposal to establish 
a new town at Corby, Northants. The 
local authorities were Northants County 
Council, Corby Urban District Council 
and Kettering Rural District Council. 

A full and frank discussion took place 
on the proposal that an area of about 
3,000 acres, suitable ultimately to hold a 
new town of about 40,000 people, should 
be designated under the New Towns Act, 
1946. 


The Minister said the need of a new 
town had been demonstrated, as the 
already large number of workers in the 
steel industry in the area would increase 
by thousands when new expansions were 
carried: out. 

“The creation of a new town is a bigger 
task than the mere provision of houses,” 
said Mr. Silkin. ‘It must be a place 
where people can live, work and enjoy 
their recreation in the most happy and 
congenial conditions.” The Minister 
agreed to consider the question further in 
the light of the discussion. 
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A New Town at Cwmbran. 


A DRAFT designation order for the crea- 
tion of a new town at Cwmbran, Mon- 
mouthshire, has been issued by the Min- 
istry of Town and Country Planning. 
The new town is intended to provide 
housing and proper social and commer- 
cial facilities mainly for those employed 
in the existing and proposed industry 
sited in the valley vetween Newport and 
Pontypool. The present population of 
the area is about 13,000 and it is pro- 
posed to expand by a further 22,000 to a 
total population of 35,000. 


In proposing to use the procedure of 
the New Towns Act, 1946, the Minister 
considers that such an increase of popu- 
lation would mean a heavier financial and 
administrative responsibility than the 
local authorities concerned could be ex- 
pected to carry. 


Copies of the draft designation order 
and maps can be inspected at the offices 
of the Cwmbran Urban District Council 
and at the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning. Objections were to be lodged 
by July 25 last, and all such objections 
will be considered at a public local inquiry. 


Coventry City Council’s Plans Approved. 


_ ANOTHER step in Coventry Corpora- 
tion’s central redevelopment plan was 


made on July 25, with the Ministry of 
Town and Country Panning’s approval 
to the whole of the council’s plans for 
rebuilding within the area of the proposed 
inner-ring road. Up to the present, the 
indi- 


Corporation has had to obtain 
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vidual approval for each separate project 
associated with the rebuilding of the city 
centre. 

The approved plan, which embraces the 
central area between Corporation-street, 
Queen Victoria-street, Hertford-street and 
Broadgate, provides for the construction 
of a five-block shopping precinct, a bridge 
across Hertford-street to carry suites of 
offices, a new retail market and five 
spacious car parks with servicing facili- 
ties. It is the aim of the Planning 
and Redevelopment Committee to com- 
plete the work within three to five years. 


Glenrothes Appointments. 

THE Glenrothes Development Corpora- 
tion have made the following senior 
appointments to their headquarters staff: 
Mr. A. McRobie, A.R.I.B.A,, A.M.T.P.I., 
Re ional Architect, Eastern Regional 
Hospital Board (Scotland), has been 
appointed Deputy Chief Architect and 
Planning Officer, and Mr. D. M. Stewart, 
A.M.T.P.I, A.R.I.B.A., Assistant Plan- 
ning Officer, Department of Health for 
Scotland, and Mr. . GR. . Bodie, 
A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.L., formerly Planning 
Officer, Aberdeen, have been appointed 
Assistant Chief Planning Officers. 

Mr. L. Howarth, A.R.I.B.A., of the 
Architect’s Division, M.o.W., London, 
has been appointed Assistant Chief 
Architect for housing, and Mr. N. A. 
Macdonald, A.M.I.Mun.E.,  M.R.S.I., 
Chief Engineering Assistant, Tynemouth, 
has been appointed Senior Engineer. 

The Corporation has also appointed 
Mr. Harold Pollitt, F.R.I.C.S., chartered 


BUILDING INDUSTRY’S PRODUCT IVITY TEAM IN WASHINGTON. 

Productivity Team recently met Mr. Paul 

Washington. 

Farrow, R. O. Lloyd, W. R. Cowen, W. R. Johnstone, Paul G. Hoffman, F. W. Beazley, J. P. Bates, M. H. Thackray 
and W. L. Padgett, project manager for E.C.A. 
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surveyor, of Edinburgh, as Chief Estates 
Officer for the New Town. 


Professional Announcements. 


Messrs. Hospay anD MaynarD, charte/ed archi. 
tects, announce that from August 15 thejr 
address is 19, Beckenham-grove, Shortlands 
Bromley, Kent (tel.: Ravensbourne 0552). ; 

Mr. J. E. Hectaweit, L.R.1.B.A., has retired 
from his appointment as Estates and Property 
Manager to Huntfield Trust, Ltd., and has 
commenced private practice as chartered arehj. 
tect and surveyor at 1, Elddn-sq., Newcastle. 
upon-Tyne, where he will be pleased ‘o receive 
trade catalogues, etc. (tel.: Newcastle 25985) 


FROM “THE BUILDER” OF 1849 
Saturday, August 18, 1849. 


IRISH ARCH-ERY—The recent visit of 
Her Majesty and Prince Albert to Ireland, 
which has proved so gratifying in every 
aspect, and is calculated to lead to much 
advantage, has given ample occupation to 
the designers and constructors of trium- 
phal arches, and, if we could believe the 
newspaper accounts, we should be led to 
state that some “really splendid pieces 
of architecture,” “ magnificent designs,” 
and “fine works of art” (sic in leading 
journals), were put up for the occasion, 
We are not going to object to the epithets, 
but merely to remark what struck us 
forcibly in reading all the accounts that, 
as Planché writes and Matthews sings— 

“Everything was anything but what it 
seemed.” 

This was imitation of one thing, and 
that of another; the arch was to look like 
a pedestal and boards like Sicilian marble. 
Nothing was real but the loyalty—every- 
thing sham but the good feeling. 


Members of the Building Industry’s 


: G. Hoffman, head of the Economic Co-operation Administration im 
Left to right.—Messrs. T. C. Hill, Michael T. Waterhouse, R. H. Matthew, C. G. Rowlands, N. S. 
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WORLD PORTENTS 


By PROF. A. E. RICHARDSON, R.A. 
THE most alarming sign of the times 

is the way the world has shrunk. 
True, this is apparent only to those 
who avail themselves of travel by air; 
neither is it likely that whole nations 
will migrate in this way; but the fact 
remains that only the most exclusive 
countries can afford to close their 
frontiers. The whole surface of the 
earth has been charted, the ocean 
depths have been gauged, the Polar 
regions have been explored, and almost 
every mountain has been climbed. As 
the world shrinks, humanity grows 
more conscious of its inferiority, there 
is a dumb acceptance of the inevitable. 
Ideals give place to ideologies; dubious 
experiments follow one another in 
dazzling succession; fashions become 
international and race distinctions are 
forgotten; even democracy begins toe 
falter. Such is the pursuit of politi- 
cal power by partisans that all else“ 
is made to seem worthless. 

Some think that the aggregation of 
yast masses of people in cities and in- 
dustrial areas has practically destroyed 
individual initiative. Others say, de- 
cline has been brought about within 
the past 100 years by mechanical ex- 
pedients which have raised the stand- 
ard of living for millions. The trag- 
edy is that despite education myriads 
of human beings remain oblivious of 
the penalty which nature will in due 
course enforce. The most decisive sign, 
however, of what impends is seen in 
the fantastic attempts of theorists to 
control the economic sphere. But 
certain people have become wise, 
for two world wars within the 
compass of half a century have shat- 
tered cherished illusions. In the de- 
mand for equality of living, standards 
of well-being have been lowered; 
shoddy has taken the place of quality; 
carelessness has usurped thoroughness; 
the old and the proved, youth has 
pronounced intolerable, while the 
new serfdom is embellished with ex- 
planatory labels. What is true of 
Europe to-day will apply to the 
American continent to-morrow, for 
across the Atlantic, ten hours away, 
the standard of living becomes in- 
creasingly vulgar. In this age of 
journalism the lessons of the past are 
ignored. 

There is a significant endeavour to 
forswear religion and to extol the 
forces of tyranny. The Socialism of the 
hour casts the shadow of Communism, 
and in the’ mists beyond there is ‘the 
menace of Babylonian chaos. Certes 
the old evils which it has been the 
purpose of philosophy to destroy have 
reasserted themselves under new 
names. ‘Hence the wholesale. destruc- 
tion of human life in war, the threat 
of further holocausts as the chief 
suarantee of favoured security, and 
the new rivalries. arising from barter 


for food. 


All such prophecies of what time 
may bring are of peculiar interest to 
an island people. We see England no 
longer impregnable and _ self-support- 
Ing; We view a deserving nation 
struggling for existence, with splendid 
individuals crowded into cities which 
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.are Ssemi-ruinous and inadequate. We 


sense the enormity of a countryside 
scarred with factories and abandoned 
workings. We are amazed at minis- 
terial indifference; the frenzied 
attempts of political groups to regain 
poise; and above all the tawdry pat- 
tern of social life which this new phase 
of ‘civilisation has encouraged. Well 
may the sphinx question be asked— 
what does all this ant-like ferocity 
mean? Carlyle was not wrong in his 
prognostications a century ago, neither 
did William Morris exaggerate mat- 
ters. What seers termed the abyss for 
the Arts now looms dangerously 
near. Yet we think that matters will 
come right in the end, that to-morrow 
will be better than to-day. Perhaps 
the maligned artists with their 
calligraphic satires unconsciously fore- 
tell the inevitable; who can say? 
Many reasons are put forward for the 
troubles which beset the English 
people; for example, the Royal. Com- 
mission on Population .finds that 
special groups of the public should 
be increased, while economists demon- 
strate the need for securing world 
trade to England in order to buy 
luxuries as well as food with the pro- 
fits. Some folk say that populations 
develop in exact ratio to the mental 
and physical health of a nation; 
therefore, it is unlikely that changes 
can be brought about by Acts of 
Parliament or theories of economics. 
After all, a nation retains its heredit- 
ary characteristics; what it did in 
remote times, in the. Middle Ages, or 
during the 18th century, it does to-day 
in a more concealed way, but never- 
theless. the old traits are retained. 
This is particularly true of the 
French and English people. Regard- 
ing America, in that vast area can be 
seen the outpourings of Europe and 
Africa with all the characteristic vir- 
tues and disagreeable vices of a mixed 
and polyglot brood. The sins of the 
past, the slavery, the slick smartness, 
the quackery are all cogent. The 
fact that Europe is profoundly influ- 
enced from the Western Continent is a 
tribute to successful commercial enter- 
prise, not to cultural reaction. 
Europe is now standing cap-in-hand, 
grateful for crumbs from the parvenu 
table. 

With a population far too large to 
support, clothe, feed and educate, 
England is now forced to compete with 
the United States of America, the 
Argentine, and other prosperous 
powers. She is pressed to condone the 
policy of exporting mass-produced 
goods in the hope of recovering her 
old status. It 1s forgotten, by other 
nations, that England sacrificed all for 
the common good. As a result the old 
qualities have been abandoned: crafts- 
manship in the trades is at a discount; 
the arts are in decline. Those in 
England who should know better 
welcome a factory style for architec- 
ture; in their folly they imagine that 
a new formula for art has come into 
being, linked in some way with the 
new political shibboleths. The results 
of this delirium are now apparent 
throughout the length and breadth 
of England, for such madness reflects 
the low standards of taste in America 
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which is revealed in the pictorial press 
of that once promising land. How 
then can things be righted? This is 
the question which our architectural 
experts are eager to answer. In the 
meantime the pace becomes faster, 
the panaceas multiply and fresh abom- 
inations are called forth. But the 
results are spiritless and without that 
gracious charm which was the mark 
of assay in all works when the world 
was larger. Yes, the shrinking of this 
terrestial globe has brought divers 
peoples into closer contact, but the 
old selfish scramble is still evident 
and what happened earlier on in the 
history of nations will accompany 
mankind to oblivion. 


WAR CEMETERIES 
Experimental Work in Italy 


ON the advice of Mr. Louis de Soissons, 

the chief architect of the Imperia! 
War, Graves Commission, a2 number of 
experiments are being made in the choice 
of the materials used in the British War 
Cemeteries in Italy (writes B. S. T.). 

The bricks are usually of the Roman 
type, very like those to be found in 
ancient buildings erected 2,000 years ago. 
Each weighs about 6 lb. and is longer 
and narrower than the normal English 
brick. The headstones, the Stone of Re- 
membrance and the Cross of Sacrifice are 
all made of Italian marble. Carrara 
marble is being avoided as being too 
white and too glaring under the Italian 
sun. Some of the stonework is of a 
pinkish cream colour which harmonises 
with the grass. Botticino stone is par- 
ticularly suitable for fhe Italian War 
Cemeteries, and for paving stones a very 
hard stone quarried from Sienna and 
Tivoli is being used. 

It is believed that these British ceme- 
teries will have a life of at least 4,000 
years, unless they are destroyed by some 
atomic convulsion. Some of the marble 
and stone being used in 1949 is similar 
to that handled by builders at Paestum 
some 2,400 years ago. In the War Ceme- 
tery at Assisi, in the Province of Perugia, 
which lies south of the town, the type of 
stone in use is the same as that which 
went into the building of the Church of 
St. Francis, which contains the famous 
frescoes by Giotto. The Arezzo Military 
Cemetery is situated on the slopes of a hill 
near the road to Florence, where a water- 
course has had to be constructed to save 
the cemetery from being washed away 
in the winter floods. 

All bridges across the river Arno, 
in Florence, with the exception of the 
famous “ Ponte Vecchio,” rebuilt in 1345, 
were destroyed by bombs during the war. 
From the architectural point of view the 
destruction of the St. Trinita bridge con- 
ceived by Michelangelo and planned by 
Ammannati, is undoubtedly a serious loss. 
Efforts are now being made for its re- 
construction. It was the most outstand- 
ing feature in the whole architectural 
scene of Florence. When it was built in 
1569, the design was very daring, for the 
arches were most slender. Italian archi- 
tects, as well as the Italian Government, 
are already supporting a fund to raise the 
money -required for its reconstruction. 


Royal Eisteddfod Prize. 

THE prize in Architecture at the Royal 
National Eisteddfod of Wales at Dolgelly 
has been awarded to Mr. James -H. 
Holman, A.R.LB.A., of the Architect’s 
Department, Leicester, for his design for 
“ A Farmhouse and Outbuildings.” 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY’S SCULPTURE 
The Question of Who Wrought It 
By J. G. NOPPEN, F.S.A. 


HE late Professor W. R. Lethaby 
thought that master John of St. 
Albans was the head of the carvers 
who worked in the Abbey Church when 
it was rebuilt by King Henry III. His 
opinion is still widely accepted. Master 
John is styled “sculptor of the king’s 
images ” (sculptor imaginum regis) in a 
writ, dated December 22, 1257, whereby 
he is granted a robe’; but there is no 
indication of his trade. There is, how- 
ever, another writ about master John, of 
which Lethaby was unaware. It orders 
a robe to be given to master John of 
St. Albans “who long since well served 
the king in the matter of the king’s 
candelabrum ” (qui diu  regem_ est 
obsequtus circa candelabrum regis) 
Here we seem to have clear evidence 
that John was a metal-worker; but we 
shall be better able to consider the 
point after we have inquired into the 
authorship of the carving. Other docu- 
ments also provide evidence. 


Robert and William. 


Two men, who were apparently stone- 
carvers, appear in the records. Robert 
of Beverley was paid 32s. for four 
bosses (pro iiij clavibus) and William of 
Ixwerth had 53s. 4d. for two images 
(pro ij imagin*bus). The account in 
which both are found is a badly written, 
damaged fragment which may almost 
certainly be dated 1254 or 1255. There 
is no mention of the men’s trades; but 
the items appear. in a document that 
relates to work on a building, of which 
the bosses and images were, as far as is 
known, all of stone. These two men 
may have done other work that is not 
on record; but it could be only a small 
percentage of the whole. ; 

The carving wrought in the time of 
King Henry III included hundreds of 





2 Close Roll. 42 Henry III, p. 179. 
2? Ibid, p. 217. 
3 E101/467/4 at the P.R.O. 





CARVED STONE HEAD of Master, c. 1250, 
North Wall of St. Andrew’s Chapel, North 
Transept. 
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bosses, capitals, corbels, and label stops; 
scores of images of saints, kings and 
other worthies. many of monumental 
size; scores of spandrils were carved 
with groups of figures, birds among 
foliage, shields of arms, or scroll 
patterns. Roses were carved in arch- 
mouldings, on the jambs of doorways, 
and in the big spandrils of the main 
arcades. The work of the carver was 
everywhere: inside and outside, not the 
church alone, but also the Lady Chapel 
chapter house. sacristy and _ cloister. 
In fact, we might have said thousands 
instead of hundreds, and hundreds in- 
stead of scores without being guilty of 
exaggeration. The church was almost 
clothed in sculpture, and, apart from 
a great au?ntitv that has been protected 
by its inaccessibility, what remains is 
but a battered fragment. 


Who were the Carvers? 


There is no direct evidence as to how 
and bv whom all this work was accom- 
plished. No sculptores appear in the 
accounts. The word sculptor is not 
found in any building document of the 
time of King Henry III, and when found 
elsewhere is not used in relation to a 
stone-carver. Still, it is impossible to 
believe that the surviving accounts con- 
tain no reference to a body of men who 
must have been numerous and regularly 
emploved, and I believe them to have 
been the unnamed stone-cutters (albi 
cissores) and marble workers (mar- 
morarii) who were working throughout 
the vear 1253.4 There are more stone- 
cutters than marble workers, which is 
what we should expect. as. the greater 
part of the carving was in stone. 

In 1253, the fabric had reached a stage 
when carving would be in full swing. 
and, during the eleven weeks before 
Easter, 74 stone-cutters and 45 marble 
workers were engaged.” The account 
for the rest of, the year is set out week 
bv week. and in the fourth week after 
Easter, 41 stone-cutters and 16 marble 
workers are paid. and 78 and 49 in the 
eighth week. There is no mention of 
masters. and it is worthv of notice that 
neither William of Ixwerth nor Robert of 
Beverley is styled magister. 


Quality of Work. 


Such works as the tall figures in the 
chapter house and the transept , angels 
seem to us to be outstanding achieve- 
ments, and it is tempting to assign them 
to some great master. The truth is 
that, originally, there were many tall 
figures. some of which would be held 
as more important than our survivors. 
and there were many carvers who were 
great masters of their art. They wrought 
not only the numerous statues which 
stood in niches in the triple porch, but 
very many which occupied niches on the 
buttresses and elsewhere. Moreover. 
a close examination of work on a 
smaller scale shows that it was done 
bv equally skilled masters of their art. 
Groups, capitals, busses, label stops are 
all of the highest quality. Yet, we are 
compelled to believe that the men who 
wrought these things—big and small— 





* E101/467/1 at P.R.O. Transcript in Scott’s 
Gleanings, and in the unprinted 467/4 
which has already been quoted. 

5 £101/466/30 at the P.R.O. 
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FLOWERED CAPITAL, 1250-55, West aisle 
of North Transept. Note the carved corbel of 
the capital from which the containing arch 
springs. 


were doing no more than was expected 
of them, and chat they did it for very 
modest pay. 


Rate of Pay. 

Full information about the men’s 
wages has not survived; but the average 
pay of 195 workmen of various trades, 
including  stone-cutters and marble 
workers, for the eleven weeks before 
Easter, 1253, was 1s. 11d. a week.* For 
the 32 weeks after Easter in the same 
year the average varied from week to 
week between Is. ild. and 2s. 1d. The 
differences are not due to wage ‘agree- 
ments; but a little: confusion has been 
caused by Professor Willis, who trans- 
lated pacacio as “agreement.” It means 
“payment,” and Ebdomada post paca- 
cionem stipendiorum pro viij Ebd 
means “ the week after the payment of 
wages for eight weeks.” The men often 
had to wait for their wages at West- 
minster, and elsewhere. Three masons 
who worked at Guildford in 1253 still 
had money owing to them in 1257.’ 


Standard of Work. 

It is surprising that there should have 
been enough highly skilled men to carry 
out so much carving in so short a time. 
It can only be explained by the existence 
of a very high general standard of skill, 
as the work seems all to have been done 
by the rank and file. 

We are reminded of the words of the 





® Ibidem. 7 
7 Close R. 42 Henry III, p. 278. 
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North Transept. 
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late Sir Gilbert Scott, who, speaking of 
the thirteenth century, said: “The 
same masterly skill, and the same 
studious handling are found in_ the 
simple village church as in the noblest 
cathedral. Nay, one is disposed to un- 
cover one’s self in humble reverence 
before the work of some unheard of 
carpenter Or mason in an _ obscure 
village.” Sigh 

Even more to the point is the carefully 
considered pronouncement of Prior and 
Gardner. When discussing the charac- 
ter of the angels in the transepts, they 
said: “We believe that their likenesses to 
Greek work have, as elsewhere, come 
not by any direct influence or by any 
conscious imitation but because the 
conditions of the medizval sculpture 
were in these angel-figures approxi- 
mated to those under which the early 
sculpture of Greece acquired its 
quality.” These statements are the 
more impressive because they were 


uttered by men of different generations 


d points of view. 
ys workmen have existed at all 
periods, and the thirteenth century can- 
not have been an exception; but carvers 
of that grade seem to have had as little 
to do with the abbey church as thev 
had with the Parthenon. Pericles and 
King Henry [Il were equally well 
served. kaye 9 

Yet, there is no indication that the 
men’s skill was held to be remarkable by 
their employers or themselves. No con- 
temporary chronicler praises them, and 
none deemed their names worth -record- 
ing. Matthew Paris says that such 
works as a cathedral need a prince to 
pay, a bishop to inspire him, and work- 
men to build. The last could, apparently, 
be relied upon to do their job. As John 
Emmett said: “All these craftsmen’s 
work was good, and in its higher quali- 
ties almost sublime.” We may feel that 
the sublime is reached in the transept 
angels; but many smaller works show 
equally admirable skill. A head, 
obscurely placed in the triforium, is a 
true masterpiece, and bosses, capitals, 
and other small objects show great 
delicacy of handling. Even those which 
have been damaged often retain enough 
of their character to show that they 
were beautifully wrought. 


Organisation and Masters. 


No information about the organisation 
of the stone-cutters has come down to 
us, and no master is named in any sur- 
viving account who might have been at 
its head. The possibility of masters or 
foremen who set out some of the work 
cannot be overlooked; but the setting- 
out would be little more than an indica- 
tion or reminder of what was to be 
carved, and would be done, not by a 
special class of designers, but by men 
of similar training to the rest. Both the 
king and the abbot would have some- 
thing to say about the choice of subjects, 
and it is unfortunate that we have no 
record of orders such as were issued by 
the king about the decoration of his 
tesidences. But whatever orders were 
issued, in the carrying out of them the 
workmen were free. 


Named Piece-workers. 


Continuing to examine the accounts, 
we find Adam of Aldwych and Henry of 
Carshalton, in 1253, and Bernard and 
Reginald, in 1254, cutting ashlar by 
piece-work. Tracery, voussoirs, 
Jamb-stones and chalk for vault-fillings 
were also cut by _ piece-work (ad 
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tascham).'° This supports the view that 
the albi cissores and marmorarii were 
occupied with the ornamental and 
figure carving. There was enough to 
keep them occupied; but so much has 
been destroyed, and so much of what 
remains is scarcely recognisable, that 
close observation is necessary to see 
how great the quantity of carved work 
originally was. 


A Palace Account. 


We have to turn to an account for 
work at the adjoining palace, in 1259, 
to find stone-cutters. named.’ Here, 
among the albi cissores, are Reginald 
Sturmy, John Burgenny, Henry Waltham, 
William. Hampton, William Bradley and 
Philip Hindeley. Each of these, for a 
full week containing no feast-day, is 
paid 2s. 2d. On feast-days the men did 
not work, and the custom was to allot 
the days alternately to the king and 
the masons. The men were paid for 
the days which belonged to them, but 
not for those which belonged to the king. 
A single day’s pay seems to have been 
counted as 4d., and for a week that 
contained a feast belonging to the king 
the carver received Is. 10d. The stone- 
layers were paid at the same rate; the 
scaffold-builder had 3d. a day, and the 
hod-carriers -(portitores francae petrae) 
got 24d. The account shows no pay- 
ments for carved work of any kind 
wrought ad tascham. 


Master John of Gloucester. 


The writ ordering this work is dated 
April 30, 1259," and states that the 
king has given master John his instruc- 
tions; John de Crakhal, the treasurer, is 
required to see that Martin de Chaun- 
flur, clerk of the Receipt, and master 
John of Gloucester have the necessary 
funds. It is interesting to notice that 
a previous writ, which had been can- 
celled, ordered the treasurer to get the 
work done with the advice of master 
John; but the king, apparently, decided 
to give the mason his orders verbally. 
The masons in daily charge of the job 
were masters Richard of Eltham and 
William de Wauz, who appear in the 
account. John of Beverley is there also; 
but as a cementarius, not yet styled 
master. He is named first of a little 
party of four, and may have been a fore- 
man in charge of the other three as, 
while they get 2s. 2d. a week, John has 
3s. The account reads as follows:— 

Rob de Beverley et cep ...  iijs. 

Johnes de Burgen ijs. ijd. 

Henr de Waltham ijs. ijd. 

Willm de Hampton ... ijs. ijd. 

The scribe thus emphasises the fact 
that Robert takes three shillings against 
the others the usual rate of two shillings 
and twopence, and it is reasonable to 
think that he was the senior of the four. 

In the accounts concerned with work 
at the abbey church, three masons are 
styled “master”: Henry, the chief 
master until c. 1253, Aubrey—(Albericus) 
and William de Waz. Henry was also 
a keeper of the works, and he, assisted 
by the other two, must have controlled 
all the masons, whether carvers or layers. 


Master John. 


As we have seen, master John of St. 
Albans does not appear in the accounts, 
neither do any sculptores. In the light 
of the second writ, which was unknown 
to the late Professor Lethaby, the view 
that John was the master of those who 
wrought the stone figures for the church 





“In an address to the R.IB.A, during his 
, Eessidency. 
Medieval Sculpture. 


is untenable. John was a metal worker 


1° See the accounts already quoted. 
11 E101/467/3 at the P.R.O. 
Close Roll, 43 Henry JIT, p. 360. 
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and had to do with such things as the 
king’s candelabrum, which would be of 
gilt-bronze. We may recall that the 
famous master Walter of Colchester, the 
painter-goldsmith, who made the shrine 
of St. Thomas Becket, and painted in 
St. Alban’s abbey church, was called 
pictor et sculptor incomparabilis by 
Matthew Paris; but neither Matthew nor 
any other in the time of King Henry III 
used the word “sculptor ” to describe a 
stone-carver. 


I, therefore, submit that the multitude 
of statues and the vast body of other 
carving done in the abbey church. dur- 
ing the reign of Henry III were the work 
of anonymous stone-cutters and marble 
workers. I give my opinion that almost 
every surviving fragment, great or small. 
well illustrates the masterly skill of its 
authors. Finally, I say that I can find no 
evidence of the carvers being under any 
supervision other than that of the master 
who was for the time being in charge 
of all the masons. The accounts for 
1253 and the fragment of one for 1254 or 
1255 are the only survivors that give 
details of the men engaged: but, had we 
the rest, we should certainly find the 
carvers working steadily over several 
years. 


The Illustrations. 


The carvings illustrated are all of small 
works obscurely situated, but there are 
many of larger size, such as the big bosses 
of the main vaults and the vaults of the 
transepts’ aisles, which can only be viewed 
from a scaffolding. They are of the 
highest quality and represent important 
subjects. In the thirteenth century, when 
the church received plenty of light through 
beautifully glazed windows, and the colour 
on the carvings was fresh, no doubt many 
could be clearly seen. As Lethaby used 
to say, the glorious beauty of the church 
then was something that it is impossible 
for us to imagine. 


OBITUARY 


William Alfred Pite, F.R.I.B.A. 


THE death took place on August 15, at 
Eastbourne, of Mr. William Alfred Pite, 
F.R.I.B.A., in his 90th year. One of the 
greatest authorities on hospital design, 
Mr. Pite, as a member of the firm of Pite, 
Son and Fairweather, designed a large 
number of hospitals in this country. in- 
cluding King’s College Hospital, Den- 
mark Hill; the Royal Infirmary, Bradford: 
and the Tuberculosis Hospital, Sully, for 
the Welsh National Memorial Associ- 
ations. All these named buildings were 
won in open competition. Other works 
executed by the firm were the Royal 
Victoria Hospital, Bournemouth; the 
Girls’ Hospital, Barkingside; the Boys’ 
Garden City, Woodford Bridge (for Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes); All Saints’ Church, 
Ealing; and St. James’s Church, Alperton. 

William Pite—brother of the late 
Beresford Pite, Professor of Architecture 
for over 20 years at the Royal College of 
Art—was the eldest son of an architect, 
Alfred R. Pite, and was educated at 
King’s College School, Wimbledon. 
Articled first to his father, and later to 


Habershon and Fawckner, he served as -* 


an improver with John Oldrid . Scott, 
commencing in practice on his own. 
account in 1884. He won the A.A. 
Travelling Studentship in 1882 and the 
R.I.B.A. Pugin Studentsh'p a year later. 
In 1891 he became A.R.I.B.A. and Fellow 
in 1892, going on the retired list in 1937. 
He was keenly interested in sketching 
and draughtsmanship and was joint editor 
of ‘ The A.A. Sketch-Book.” 
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The Final Examination 


Tue Final Examination of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held in 
London, Edinburgh, Manchester and 
Belfast from June 29 to July 9. Of the 306 
candidates examined, 115 passed; 191 
candidates were relegated. The successful 
candidates are as follows :— 

WHOLE EXAMINATION 

¢L. A. Abbott, Purley; *E. H. J. Adkins, 
Westcliff-on-Sea ; E. N. Ainsworth, Oldham; 
J. M. Aylwin, Farnham, Surrey; {Miss Daphne A. 
Belcher, Worthing; P. L. B. Borthwick, Glasgow; 
K. C. Bourne, Oxford; W. G. S. Bullock, Stockport; 
Gerard Carter, Salford; ¢G. B. Carter, Blackpool; 
tEric Clark, Manchester; W. A. Clarke, London; 
*S. F. Collins, Oxford; *E, R. Corby, London; 
+S. W. Cox, London; *N. C. Crook, Manchester; 
*F, E. Crosby, London. 

A. J. De Souza, London; ‘*J. F. Dimond, 
Plymouth; *Ronald Edwards, Sandown; *P.. A. 
Elliott, London; P.C. Evans, London; *J. H. Finch, 
Chelmsford; *K. G. Firman, Romford; E. S. 
Franklin, Aldbourne; *L. A. Gear, Chingford; 
tJ. F. Goff, Northampton; J. W. Gorvin, Oxford; 
*James Gowan, London; *J. A. M. Green, Abing- 
don; *M. S. Hare, Ipswich; Miss V. Rosemary 
Harrison, Bristol; *L. Hendry, Grimsby; 
*G. S. Henman, W. Drayton; tEdward Hitchon, 
Southport; *J, A. R. Hollow, Colyton; *G. P. 
Howes, Oxford; *E. G. Isherwood, Dublin. 

. A. P. Jack, Busby; *Raymond Jay, Little- 
borough; *A. G. Jesseman, Bristol; R. F. Jobson, 
Swindon; Eric S. Jones, Hull; Richard S. Jones, 
Coventry; Andrew Kelt, London; *Oliver Kent, 
Bury; {Miss G. Mary Leadbeater, Oldham; *T. W. 
G. Lewis, Bristol; Mrs. Eirene S. Locke, London; 
C. G. Long, Ashtead; Thomas Lovatt, Newcastle, 
Staffs.; *R. E. Manwaring, Kingston-on-Thames; 
F. G. Masters, London; *Ronald Milton, North- 

ich; R. J. Moxley, Oxford; Miss A. Vivienne 

ixon, Sanderstead; K. V. Norrish, Birmingham; 
Miss Joan C. Nunney, Carshalton; *F. G. F. 
Nutter, London; D. F. Oakley, Guildford; *R. E. 
Oxley, Sunderland. 

*M. E. Pache, London; *W. C. Pack, London; 
C. N. Paine, London; *D. H. Pooley, Canterbury; 
A. E. Purkis, Addlestone; *Robert Radford, 
Enfield; ~R. N. Radford, Cambridge; C. E. Rae, 
London; T. C. Ralph, London; C. L. M. Ross, 
Bickley; *W.-V. Rowe, Southend-on-Sea; A. F. 
Samuels, London; *P. A. Shaw, London; *R. W. 
Shaw, Manchester; Miss Madeline M. Sherman, 
Ilford; G. I. Simmons, Bristol; *R. A. Singleton, 
Bradford; *Eric H. Smith, London; {Keith P. 
Smith, Slough. ; 

{W. H. Sutton, Stockport; *A. H. Swain, Worth- 
ing; Robert Taylor, Oxford; A. Thomas, 
Bolton; John Thompson, Blackpool; *Harold 
Tiktin, Westcliff-on-Sea ; tKenneth Tindall, Hull; 
*E. A. Towell, Richmond, Surrey; *Frank Turner, 
West Hallam; *D. J. Vickery, Ipswich; *D. L 
Ward, Leigh-on-Sea; A. J. Weeks, London; G. B 
Wells, Witney; *J. C. West, Gloucester; C. H 
Wilson, Barrow-in-Furness; *Douglas 
Mansfield; *L. P. Worby, London. 

Part I ONLY 

Miss Edith H. S. Allan, Edinburgh; A. P. G. 
“Borley, London; Zdzislaw Bucholc, London; 

thony English, Barnet; M. R. Francis, Oxford; 
A. J. L. Ham, Taunton; Reginald Jeffries, Not- 
tingham; ~D. F, Lambeth, Burford; C. R. Leith, 
Belfast; R. J. Mason, Belfast; Bruno Nussbaum, 
London; Czeslaw Podleski, Kew Gardens; E. F. 
Scadding, Birmingham; S. B. Smosna, Liverpool; 
Meiczyslaw Stachiewicz, Kenton; F. N. H. Vick, 
Parkstone;: A. A, W. Wagner, London; G, G. 
Williams, Bolton, 

The Special Final Examination. 

The Special Final Examination was held 
in London, Edinburgh, Manchester and 
Belfast from June 29 to July 9.- Of the 361 
candidates examined, 71 (14 in-Part I 
only) passed; 290 candidates were rele- 
gated. The successful candidates are as 


follows :— 

WHOLE EXAMINATION 

A. J. -Assomatites, London;. L. S. Badnitz, 
London: A. J. S. Bellamy, Beeston, Notts.; A. G. 
Biggs, Newport, I.O.W.; A.C. Bird, Birmingham; 
E. J. T. Boucher, Penarth; J. F. Broom, Cheltenham; 
James Brown, Easthourne; W. S. Bryant, London; 
F. A. Burn, London; E. .N. Cousens, Richmond, 
Surrey; Michael Crowe, Dublin; R. D. Derham. 
“Edinburg; R. A. Durrant, Eastbourne; C. A. 
_Eber, London; Harry Foyster, Chesterfield; L. J. P, 
-Halstead, London; V. J..C.-Hatherly, Newport, 
Mon.; S. N. Hewitt, Exeter; Douglas Hunt, 
Newport, Mon.; D, E. Johnstone, Harrow; R. G. 
Kemp, London, 


A. N. Leifer, Westcliff-on-Sea; H. R. Lister, 
Middlesbrough;  C. . Looker, Kingston-on- 
Thames; J. W. McArtney, Sidcup; W. J. May, 





* Subject to approval of Thesis. 

+ Subject to approval of Thesis and remaining 
Testimonies of Study. _ nis 

$ Distinction in Thesis, 


Winter, . 
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Guildford; H. N. Mitchell, Stanmore; Alec Milner, 
Oldham; John Mitchell, Fife; Alexander Moore, 
Nottingham; Harold Oldham, Sudbury Hill; 
D. A. Packer, Andover; Norman Palmer, Ipswich; 
P. V. Rowe, Sale; C. H. Rusha, London; M. J. 
Simpson, Luton; E. J. G. Skipper, Norwich; 
O. E. F. Slaney, Staines; Frederick A. Smith, 
Southampton; John B. Smith, Great Missenden; 
Stanley H. Smith, Chingford; A. G. Stanwell, 
Beckenham; J. A. Stapleton, Hounslow West; 
E. J. Stevens, Haslemere; J. A. Stewart, Cheam. 

C. R. V. Tandy, Epsom; William Townell, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; V. W. Trinder, Leatherhead; 
D. H. Tuckett, Chesham; Herbert Unger, Dublin; 
K. H. Urquhart, London; J. F. Vanston, Norwich; 
W. S. Warner-Riley, Exeter; R. J. Westaway, 
Shirley; W. G. Whear, Ilford; F. C. Williams, 
Plymouth. 

Part I ONLY 

E. V. Bass, Greenford; G. H. Farrow, Lancaster; 
A. R. Green, Croydon; L. E. Horlock, Bromley. 
A. H. Kendrick, Cardiff; S. G. Kent, London; 
T. W. Lawton, Nottingham; L. F. Longshaw, 
London; R. P. Maggs, London; C. J. Munday, 
Sunbury-on-Thames; D. W. Pearce, Dorchester; 
H. L. Thorne, Aylesbury; K. A. Turner, London; 
I, A. P. Woolford, Dorchester. 


The following candidates have also 
passed the Special Final Examination :— 

G. A. Halse, Lidmouth; T. W. J. Lewis, Watforc 8 
H. G. Montgomerie, London; H. Stanley Smith» 
Edgware; Warren K. Smith, Oxford. 

The examination in Professional Practice 
for Students of Schools of Architecture 
recognised for exemption from the R.I.B.A. 
Final Examination.—The Examination was 
held in Edinburgh on July 5 and 7. Of the 
3 candidates examined, 1 passed and 2 
were relegated. The successful candidate 
was P. L. A. Williams, Glasgow. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


BUILDING ILLUSTRATED. By W. H. Terry 
Smith. (Second edition, revised and 
enlarged.) Pp. viii, 141, illustrated. 
(Charles Griffin and Co., Ltd.) Price 
24s. net. 

Tus is the second edition of a book on 
elementary building construction, first 
published in 1944, and is well produced. 
All the original text and illustrations have 
been revised, and about 30 new drawings 
added, together with some new letter- 
press. The additions include such matters 
as levelling (very fully explained), timber 


defects, use of plaster-board for ceilings,” 


metal casements, flush doors, timber- 
framed buildings, dormer construction, 
steel roof-truss details, steel stanchion 
bases, indirect heating by calorifiers, 
normal heating by hot water, joints for 
copper tubing, and the Knapen system. 
The text is lucid, and the line drawings 
are excellent. One or two details may be 
regarded as now obsolete, e.g., the com- 
posite iron and wood roof-truss illustrated 
on Fig. 136, and some details of other iron 
roofs, but in general the book is well con- 
ceived. Nevertheless, it raises the very 
pertinent question whether orthodox 
building construction, as here presented, 
is now partially out of date, and whether 
closer attention should be given to-day to 
the prevalent “ abnormal” and “ tempo- 
rary ” methods of building. M. S. B. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION FOR FIREMEN. 
By Hedley W. Miller. Pp. 175, illus- 
trated. (Crosby Lockwood and Son, 
Ltd.) Price 10s. 6d. net. 

IN recent years, the fire service has 
become a highly skilled occupation, and 
its members now have to pass examina- 
tions organised by the Institution of Fire 
Engineers and the National Fire Brigades 
Association. For them, as well as for fire 
surveying students, some knowledge of 
building construction is required, but their 
limited and specialised needs are not en- 
tirely met by the ordinary manuals used 
by normal students of building. Mr. 
Miller’s book is specially written for their 
benefit. He deals concisely with simple 
measuring, sketching and drawing; with 
building materials and terms; and then 
with the chief structural. elements of a 
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building, including steel framing and rejy, 
forced concrete. Fireplaces, flues, and 
fire-resisting construction are, of courg 
treated more fully. There is, however, py 
attempt to deal with electric wiring. Both 
text and illustrations are very clear. 

M. S. B. 


BATHS MANAGEMENT. By John A. Dayep. 
port, M.Sc., M.LStruct.E., A.M.LCE 
(London: National Association 
Bath Superintendents.) Price 10s. net, 


It is a far cry from the old idea that, 
swimming-pool service requires no mor 
than a waterproof pond with some drey. 
ing accommodation and with means ty 
empty dirty water and refill with clea 
water. In fact, it has been the subjeg 
of special Acts for more than 100 year 
and is always joined with the compleme. 
tary Wash-house Service in such Acts, 

Nowadays, of course, baths manag. 
ment is a large and important section of 
local government, and one that is pr. 
gressing steadily and evolving its oy, 
special technique. 

This work is designed as a text-book ty 
help candidates preparing for the Nation) 
Association of Bath Superintendents 
Examinations. It is that and more, for j 
provides a first-class reference book fo 
all local government baths service per 
sonnel. 

For the management sections of baths 
staffs, the chief value of the book is that 
it offers, for the first time, a quantitative 
method of planning units, equipment, 
staff, etc., to replace the old haphazarj 
rule-of-thumb methods. 

There are also valuable sections op 
Welfare, _ Efficiency, Standardisation, 
Audits and the general recommendation; 
for team-work. 

The author’s contention that other 
matters than Finance merit, and mor 
than demand, regular audit, will doubt. 
less appeal to many readers. © 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE Home BUILDERS’ HANDBOOK. Bj 
Kenneth Duncan. (D. Van Nostrand Co, 
Inc., of New York. Macmillan and Co, 
Ltd., of London.) Price 38s. 6d. 

A Futv LIFE IN THE COUNTRY: THE 
SUDBURY AND DISTRICT SURVEY AND 
PLAN. Keith Jeremiah, BA. 
A.R.I.B.A. (London: B. T. Batsford, 
Ltd.) Price 12s. 6d. net. 

THE DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT OF Hos: 
PITALS. By Ronald Ward. (London: 
Bailliere, Tindall and Cox.) Price 42s. 

Evectric WATER HEATING HANDBOO. 
(London: British Electrical Development 
Assoc.) Price 5s. 

THE PRACTICAL 
ACOUSTIC PRINCIPLES. 
Cullum. (London: E. 
Ltd.) Price 16s. net. 

ELEMENTARY STRUCTURAL PROBLEMS 
IN STEEL AND TIMBER. Third edition by 
C. R. Young and C. F. Morrison. (Lom 
don : Chapman and Hall.) Price 27s. 

A Rapp Course IN CostinG. By 

. H. Burton, F.S.A.A. | (Stanmore: 
Barkeley Book Co., Ltd.). Price 3s. net. 

SIMPLIFIED STAIR BurILpING. By J. R. 
Howe. (London: Crosby, Lockwood and 
Son, Ltd.) Price 3s. 6d. 

SIGNPOST TO THE WEATHER. By D. ati 
K. Bartlett. (London: + Edward Stanford, 
Ltd.) Price 3s. 6d. 

Tre Heat Pump. By J. B. Pinkerton 
(London: Princes Press, Ltd.) Price 25. 

*’s Books reviewed in these columns 
may be obtained on application to mt 
Publisher, “The Builder,” 4, Catherine 
street, Aldwych, W.C.2_ Cash ghould 
accompany the order. 
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View from entrance way from Keighley-road. 


7 Bradford Grammar School 


\ 


\ 


| 
} 
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// // PETCH AND FERMAUD, F. AND 
if x A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS 








HIS building, which 
has accommodation 
for 1,000 boys, was opened 
recently by H.R.H. The 
Duke of Edinburgh. It 
was the subject of an open 
competition as far back as 
1927, the late Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A., being 
the assessor. It takes the 
place of the old school in 
Manor Row. ~ King 
Charles the Second granted 
the original charter in 1662, 
although the foundation 
goes back to a considerably 
earlier date. It now enjoys 
a direct grant, whereby the 
State subsidises all fees but 
leaves the Governors of the 
school free to manage its 
own affairs. 
The contract for the new 





+ aan ial lee “e bo . Left : The site plan. - 
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~~ Main front. Below: The High Quad, showing stairway to Assembly Hall. 


building was not placed until the middle military and was not released until 
of 1937, and the actual structure was November, 1945. In May, 1947, a 
well advanced when in October, 1940, permit was obtained to proceed with 
the place was requisitioned by the the work and although not fully com- 


1 





pleted the Easter term, 1949, opened in 
the new school. 


Srre : The site at Frizinghall is a 
very pleasant one on the outskirts of 
the city opposite Lister Park. It is of 
a hilly nature and in consequence, in 
order to obtain suitable aspect for the 
classrooms, the axis had to be arranged 
at almost right angles to the Keighley- 
road which entailed a fall in ground of 
about 30 ft., giving four storeys at the 
deep end and two at the upperend. To 
obtain an approximately level entrance 
the ground was banked and a terrace 
formed. The remainder~of the hilly 
site has been formed into an extensive 
area of playing-fields by a system of 
tipping and rolling which has been 
proceeding for many years. It joins 
up with the original playing-fields on the 
north side which contain a pavilion 
and dressing-rooms. 


DESIGN: The building has been 
designed in a traditional manner in 
stone, it being a condition of the com- 
petition that this material should be 
used. This excluded in large measure 
any tendency to adopt a modern treat- 
ment, it being considered by the 
designers that a system of supports by 
way of mullions was more logical and 
truthful than any attempt to give long 
horizontal windows with lintols sup- 
ported_on hidden metal girders. The 
natural lighting has suffered little in the 
process, 


ACCOMMODATION: . This includes an 
assembly hall with two galleries, the 


“ whole giving seating accommodation 


for over 1,500 persons. There is a 
large platform with continuous steps 
leading up to it. For dramatic per- 
formances a movable stage setting 
has been provided which can be erected 
as required. Provision.has been made 
for cinema projection in the tower at 
the back of the upper gallery. The 
main entrance side is occupied by a 
large room for the Governors and 
rooms for the head master, secretary, 
stationery, books, second master and 
two rooms for the teaching staff on the 
ground floor. Opening off the vestibule, 
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which gives access to the entrance hall 
and museum, 100 ft. in length, are 
cloak rooms and a room for Old Boys. 

The seniors’ entrances are at the south 
end under a large glass roof behind a 
stone colonnade, behind which are the 
cloakrooms. There is a. range of 
classrooms on the south-east side and at 
the north end the dining-room to seat 
about 700 boys, with kitchens immedi- 
ately pag 20g This room has win- 
dows on both sides, the one to the 
south overlooking the lower quadrangle. 
On the first floor there are chemical and 
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sical laboratories, lecture rooms and 
— for 100 boys extending the whole 
length of the front. Then comes the 
biological laboratory, two art rooms, a 
large library and several classrooms. 
The Delius Music Room is placed at 
the second-floor level on the south front. 
On the lower ground. floor, north 
half, are placed the senior gymnasium, 
manual instruction rooms, including 
woodwork, metalwork, junior handi- 
crafts and drawing-shop, two scout rooms, 
curator’s flat, and junior classrooms. 
In the basement is the swimming-bath, 
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75 ft. long, with gallery on all sides. 
This hall extends through the height 
of basement and lower ground floor. 
The remainder of the basement is 
occupied by the junior gymnasium 
changing-rooms and .cloakrooms, also 
the boiler house, etc.. Two squash 
courts are to be provided. - 
CONSTRUCTION: The building is 
constructed with stone-faced walls and 
brick back, and fire-resisting floors and 
stairs. The interior of the assembly hall 
is in stone and the céiling in wood. 
The windows are of steel, the roof is of 




















Lower ground plan. 
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Tilberwhaite slates with lead ridges and 
hips. Flooring generally is in hardwood. 
There is oak panelling in the. assembly 
hall, Governors’ room and_head- 
master’s room, 

The clerk of works throughout the 
execution of the work was Mr. Ernest 
Schofield, late Mayor of Harrogate. 
The original general foreman was Mr. 
Watson, who remained until the con- 
struction was completed; he was 
followed by Mr. Albert Hall, who 
retired through ill-health, Mr. Ralph 
Tiffany succeeding him. The quantity 
surveyor was the late Mr. S. Reyner 
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Day, L.R.LB.A., who was succeeded 
by Messrs. W. G. Edwards and A. 
Avery Hall, FF.R.I.C.S.. The general 
contractors were Méessrs. Alfred 
Robinson, Ltd., Woodbine Works, Idle, 
Bradford. 

Sub-contractors and suppliers were :— 

Steelwork, Dorman Long and Co., Ltd. ; 
central heating and hot water supply, Rosser 
and Russell, Ltd. ; steel windows, W. Walker 
and Co. (Art Metal), Ltd., and W. James and Co., 
Ltd. ; asphalt in foundations, Frank Tucker, 
Ltd. ; tile floor construction,.J. and A. King 
and Co., Ltd. ; lifts and hoists, Keighley Lifts 
Ltd. rh ventilation, Keith Blackman, Ltd. rs 
Acoustics, Ltd. fire 
Dixon and Son itd. 


acoustic plaster, May 
service equipment, S. 
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Sanitary goods, Leeds Eonar. Company 
and Associated Clay Industries, Ltd. ache mg 
lights, iron ladders, and stairs, etc., ywards, 
Ltd. ; ironmongery and cloakroom “Sittings” 
W. and R. Leggott, Ltd. carving, 

Blair ; wrought-iron work, Bainbridge Reynolds, 
Ltd., ‘Sutcliffe Bros. and’ W. and R. Leggott, 
Ltd. ; bath filtration plant, Paterson Engineering 


Co., Ltd. 

Lead lights, Walter Blythe, Ltd., and Albert 
Haigh ; sliding partitions, North of England 
School. Furnishing Co., Ltd. (Darlington) ; 
tiles to swimming bath, etc., Carter and Co., 
Ltd. ; electric clock in tower, Gillett nd 
Johnston, Ltd. ; fireplaces, Christopher ‘att 
and Sons, Ltd. ; low-tension equip ment to 
laboratories, Fred. L. McGhee and Co. ; kitchen 
equipment, James Stott and Co., Ltd. ; "electrical 
installation, Alfred Robinson, Ltd. ; special 
electric light fittings, G.E.C. ; wood block and 
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strip flooring, Yeates and Hanson, Ltd., and 
Hollis Bros. and Co., Ltd. 

Copper glazing, Luxfer, Ltd.; wood floor 
preservatives, Floorlife and Chemicals, Ltd. ; 
laboratory fittings, Baird and Tatlock, Ltd. ; 
YBymnasia equipment, Niels Larsen and Son, 
Ltd. ; school furniture and fitting up art room, 
handicraft rooms and workshops, North of 
England School Furnishing Co., Ltd. ; direction 
signs, Dales (Lettering), Ltd.; cycle racks, 

d A. Odoni and Co., Ltd. ; stage lighting 





and equipment, including tubular stage, G. B. 


Kalee, Ltd. 


Tarmacadam, Frank Tucker, Ltd. ; 
communicating telephones, The Reliance Tele- 
cold room, - Asco, 
mats, Nuway Manufacturing Co., Ltd. ; mosaic, 
U. Stefanuti Flooring Co., Ltd., and A. Andrews 
. 3 electrical clocks and buzzers, 
Gent and Co., Ltd. ; 


phone Co., Ltd 


and Sons, Ltd 


79 


runway, Herbert Morris, Ltd. 
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soap dispensers, Bersel 
Manufacturing Co.,. Ltd.; overhead electric 


The Assembly Hall, looking towards dais. 


Diving-stage, etc., Haywards, Ltd. ; fluores- 
cent lighting fittings, Falk Stadelmann and Co., 
Ltd. ; gas supply and fittings, Bradford Gas 
Department ;_ slating, Westmorland Green 
Slate Quarries ; stained glass, Walter Blythe, 
Ltd. ; lightning conductors, J. W. Gray and 
Son, Ltd. ; non-concussive taps, Hupex Taps, 
Ltd. ; library fittings, Christopher Pratt and 
Sons, Ltd.; asphalt flats, Ragusa Asphalte 
Paving Co., Ltd.; and reinforced concrete 
consultants, Concrete Technicians, Ltd. 








Second-floor plan, showing Delius Music Room. 
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The art room. Below: The dining hall. 
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Below: The seniors’ gymnasium. 


BRADFORD GRAMMAR 


The swimming pool. 
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The. front elevation. 


TRANSPORT DEPOT AT KEARSLEY, NEAR BOLTON 
for Lawton’s Transport, Ltd. | 


ARTHUR CLAYTON, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT 





BEAMEVERIF GRANVEVIAKR SCHOOL. PETCH AND FERMAUD, F. and A.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECTS 
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Longitudinal section A—A, showing offices and stores. 


vss building has been erected to deal with the 
servicing and repair of a fleet of wheeled motor 
vehicles used for long-distance transport. The build- 
ing is 220 ft. long and 72 ft. wide inside, and has been 
constructed free from pillars to give clear mobility all 
over the floor. area. The roof is formed of R.S. 
Warren girder roof trusses and” is covered with 
Turners’ Asbestos sheeting and patent roof glazing. 
Along one end are the offices, canteen, kitchen, etc., 
while along the back of the building there are repair 
shops, tyre stores, joiners’ shop, -with offices carried 
on the balcony. The general manager’s office is fixed 
in the centre of the balcony with a bow front so that he 
shall have a full view of the whole of the ground floor. 
The total cost of the building was £36,400, and 
worked out (mid-1948) at Is. 9d. per cub. ft. The 
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heating is carried out by electric unit heaters. The 
building was erected on the site of an old colliery 
working, which has been abandoned for many years 

The general contractor was Mr. W. H. Hardman; 
of 48, Hoyle Street, Ardwick, Manchester. Sub- 
contractors and suppliers were: heating, G. N. Haden 
and Co., Ltd., Manchester, 2; electrical work, W. J. 
«Furse and Co., Ltd., Manchester; steelwork, Spooner 
and Seth, Ltd., Manchester; patent glazing, steel 
windows and screens, Hill’s Patent Glazing Co., Ltd., 
West Bromwich; roller shutters, Mather and Platt, 
Ltd., Manchester; roof ventilators, Robertson Build- 
ing Service, Ellesmere Port, Wirral; roof sheeting, 
Turner Bros., Ltd., Trafford Park; ‘‘Elcon” raving, 
E. J. Elgood, Ltd., London, S.E.8; and plumber, 
Fred Holdsworth, Kearsley, near Bolton. 
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Internal view, showing offices, fitting shops and store. 


TRANSPORT DEPOT AT KEARSLEY, NEAR BOLTON 
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COLEMANOID 
| 0.3 
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GIVES NEW CONCRETE 
FLOORS FOR OLD. IT 
CASE HARDENS THE 
CONCRETE AND STOPS 
DUSTING UP. ALSO— 


Colemanoid No. 3, after diluting with cold 
water, merely needs to be brushed over the 
surface to be treated. As well as preserving 
the floor —even where dusting up has already 
begun—it prevents staining due to oil and 


grease. Write for full details. 





THE ADAMITE COMPANY LTD. 


Manfield House, Strand, London, W.C.2 Telephone: Temple Bar 6233/6 


Depots throughout the country 
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—the home of all that is best in modern 
building practice. 

The accumulated experience of over 60 
years’ service is at your command. 


MULLEN & LUMSDEN Ld 


N°? 4/-EAGLE STREET- HIGH HOLBORN: LONOON-WLI 
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either the wish or the knowledge to pro- 
duce by intensive cultivation what should 
be, under our reviving agricultural sys- 
tem, the result of satisfactory farming. 
Even woodlands, no doubt Mr. Osborn 
will agree, have their valuable place in 
our economy to-day. Moreover, the pro- 
duce of domestic gardens goes to the 
householder, the produce of farming is 
available, if necessary by rationing, to all 
in fair shares. 

I submit that when, as it might well be 
in a future war, national existence is at 
stake, any argument based on the addi- 
tional cost of the construction of flatted 
accommodation—of which I was aware— 
appears irrelevant: or is Mr. Osborn con- 
tent to risk having to offset present saving 
by future expenditure of seamen’s lives? 
I am far from advocating reckless expen- 
diture, but unless it can be shown that the 
erection of flats demands in imported raw 
materials or in labour more than we can 
now afford without succumbing to our 
present crisis, I feel that the practical 
experience of two wars and the warnings 
of such authorities as Lord Boyd-Orr 
should justify the higher cost. 

With Mr. Sterne I find it difficult to 
differ, provided always that the control 
that he claims will be exercised by the 
rank and file of the profession over the 
enthusiasts proves adequate. I have an 
uncomfortable feeling that history gener- 
ally shows that the enthusiasts drag the 
rank and file with them. 





CORRESPONDENCE 7 


Association of Building Technicians 
Membership 


To THE Eprror oF The Builder. 


Qik—It is apparent from the recent 

correspondence in your columns 
that the A.B.T. is afraid either to publish 
a list of its members or give a “ break- 
down” of its membership. This is under- 
standable, as those in control may fear 
that such publication could lead (1) to 
discrimination being exercised against its 
members; (2) to the disclosure that the 
numbers of its architectural members do 
not justify the Association having a per- 
manent representative on the R.I.B.A. 
Council; (3) to the whole organisation 
not being taken seriously in either the 
orofession of architecture or the building 


ira 
H. H. Laws. 
Maidstone. 


Clerks of Works’ Diploma 


To THE Epiror oF The Builder. 

SIR,—Mr. Fredk. J. Bone suggests (in 

_ your issue of August 12) that a trade 
union is undesirable for professional men, 
but he does not say why. Doctors, scien- 
tists, bank officers, teachers, nurses, as 
well as building technicians, all have their 
own ‘unions in this country, and find that 
they serve their own interests well. 


Mr. Bone goes on to say that in view RustTIcus. 
of the support of “people like Mr. W.C.2. 
Loweth . .. a reasonable status for the ,, s sae ea 
clerk of works is assured,” and yet he Tavern Cars” and Progressive oh 


complains that he has seen “a post adver- 
tised for a clerk of works at £8 per week.” 
Obviously his status is not yet assured! 

I would inform him that the. Associa- 
tion of Building Technicians’ salary scale 
demands a salary of £10 and upwards 
for a Grade II clerk of works, within 
which grade most clerks of works are 
found. Moreover, we are willing to fight 
to help a man to get this scale, and in 
many instances we have fought success- 


Design 
To THE Epitor oF The Builder. 
IR,—In your leading article of July 29 
you deplored the action of the Rail- 
way Executive in designing “eight novel 
tavern cars treated in the style of the 
traditional English tavern ” and you made 
a plea for the “progressive design” 
which has been the policy of the railway 
companies for many years. 


fully. While I agree with you that it is repre- 
_ G. WILLIAMS, hensible to revert to bad adaptation of 

National Organiser, A.B.T. _histori¢ styles and false antiques, I must 

London, S.W.1. disagree if you mean that we should not 


adapt, where and when appropriate, tradi- 
tional forms of architecture. 

The theme of your article suggests that 
“ progressive design” is some form of 
ultra modernism and is provocative to the 
extent that it raises the principle as to 
whether we should continue on these lines 
and forget all about historic styles (if that 
were possible). 

If this principle had been adopted in 
all design then to quote only two of many 
examples,we should not have had Scott’s 
Liverpool Cathedral or Maufe’s Guildford 
Cathedral. These buildings are designed 
basically on a traditional type adapted to 
modern standards (which surely is pro- 
gressive design) and I see no reason why 
we (or the Railway Executive) should not 
design taverns and the like, on similar 
principles. 

BERNARD E. FELLOwES, L.R.I.B.A. 

Hurstpierpoint, Sussex. 


*.*Our correspondent has read more into 
our article than it contained. We said 
nothing against the value of traditional 
influence in the right place, as it clearly 
is at Liverpool and Guildford. Compared 
with medieval cathedrals these are 
obviously progressive buildings. The case 
of the so-called “ Tudor Taverns” is not 
comparable. Apart from any question 
Tudor taverns are 


Town Planning : Conflicting Claims 
of Food and Housing 


To THE Epitor oF The Builder. 
SIR,—I am sorry that until now I have 
made no acknowledgment of the 
letters from Mr. F. J. Osborn and Mr. E. 
Sterne, published in your issue of July 
22: but during a short holiday I had no 
opportunity of seeing The Builder. 

Mr. Osborn’s letter, if I may say so, 
appears to ignore fundamentals in sug- 
gesting that “the agricultural resistance 
to the use of land for urban develop- 
ment ” is “so much exaggerated.” I quite 
agree that much of the population of our 
cities is overcrowded, and that it would 
be desirable to rehouse it at a lesser den- 
sity by any economically sound means. 
What is not economically sound is to do 
so at the cost of any diminution of food 
production. Mr. Osborn implies that 
some present densities are intolerable. I 
answer that they are, in fact, being 
tolerated even though—and _rightly— 
with reluctance. What is not tolerable is 
starvation, or even that threat of it which 
in the two recent wars has been among 
the major preoccupations of our Govern- 
ment. 

I am far from sharing Mr. Osborn’s 


confident reliance on the produce of of esthetic design, Tudo n 
comestic gardens. I should have doubted static structures, and it is manifestly 
whether the average householder has absurd to put modern imitations of them 
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on wheels and haul them along railways, 
Public transport has developed its own 


excellent tradition of contemporary 
design, and those responsible would be 
well advised to foster it instead of revert- 
* yn bogus imitations of the antique. 


Labour Output Constants on 
Targets 
To THE Epiror oF The Builder. 


IR,—I was interested in Mr. G. J. Mac- 
millan’s letter in your issue of August 
5 discussing the Interim Explanatory 
Memorandum on the = lication of In- 
centive Payments to Bui ding Work, and 
I, personally, would like one more point 
made clearer, that is, how is it intended 
that the incentive scheme should reduce 
building costs to the building owner? 

As Mr. Macmillan quite rightly said, 
the labour constants will have to be the 
average output plus 40 per cent. if the 
Operatives are to be able to earn a bonus 
of 20 per cent. on to their normal wages 
(assuming a 50 per cent. distribution). If 
the cost of running the scheme amounts 
to 20 per cent. of the time saved (4 per 
cent. on wages paid out), then, is a por- 
tion of the remaining 30 per cent. to be 
given to the building owner in the form 
of a discount off the contract amount? 
If building costs are not to be reduced in 
this way, I can only see two other ways 
in which the incentive schemes could 
reduce them, (a) by the builder reducing 
the labour constants when tendering for 
new work proportionately to the overall 
savings on completed work, or (b) by 
reducing these labour constants by the 
percentage saved on completed works 
after the operatives’ bonus and the admin- 
istrative expenses have been paid out. 

I know that (a) is’ opposed, quite 
rightly, both by the employers’ organisa- 
tions and the trade unions on the grounds 
that it leads to the extinction of the incen- 
tives scheme, with endless labour disputes 
when the men find themselves working 
harder for less bonus. In the case of (b) 
the distribution percentage would con- 
tinuously have to be adjusted until it be- 
came 80 per cent. to the operatives and 
20 per cent. administrative charges, thus 
stabilising wages costs at a level 25 per 
cent. above the present average output. 

I am in favour of incentives, but I 
cannot at present see how, in practice, 
they will reduce building costs to the 
building owner. 

T. E. HUGHEs. 

75, Elgin-crescent, W.11. 


Sir Herbert Baker’s Memorial. 

For a considerabJe part of. his lifetime 
Sir Herbert Baker took a keen interest 
in, and derived infinite pleasure from, the 
beautiful parish church, with its celebrated 
brasses, at Cobham, in Kent. Cobham 
was the place of his birth and where he 
spent the last 30 years of his life. 

On his death he left a design for re- 
storing the original marble mensa and 
for setting it up on a Portland stone base 
with, as supporters, two gilt bronze angels 
similar to those in the chapel of Church 
House, Westminster. Sir Herbert left a 
sum of money for the work-to be carried 
out, but more is needed to complete the 
project. : : 

With the co-operation of his family 
and the Parochial Church Council, an 
appeal has been made by the Cobham 
chaicianindens to his friends and ad- 
mirers of his work, both in this country 
and abroad, for contributions towards the 
cost of this memorial. They should be 
sent to Meadow House, Cobham, near 
Gravesend, Kent. — 
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Architectural and 


THE BUILDER 


Engineering Staffs 


A.B.T. Memorandum on Departmental Organisation 


TTHE Association of Building Tech- 

nicians have submitted to the Work- 
ing Party a report covering three main 
headings:. (i) Building Technique; (ii) 
Organisation in the Building Industry, 
and (iii) Organisation of Architectural 
and Engineering Staffs. In the view of 
the Association, all three sections are of 
importance as regards the “efficiency of 
building operations.” The Association 
were subsequently informed that the sec- 
tion dealing with the organisation of 
architectural and engineering staffs was 
not within the terms of reference of the 
Working Party. 

In a statement now issued the Associ- 
ation expresses the opinion that the 
organisation of technical staffs can have 
a very real effect on productivity and 
efficiency within the industry, and that 
with this in mind the Executive Commit- 
tee has decided to publish this section of 
its report. The text is:— 


General. 

The bulk of our evidence on office 
organisation is derived from experience in 
architectural offices, and it is to these 
which we refer in the following section. 
The same tendencies exist, however, 
among engineering staffs and the general 
recommendation which we make below 
in respect of architectural staffs is equally 
valid for engineering staffs. There are 
two well-known trends in architectural 
organisation : — 

(1) Towards more work being done 
by publicly owned offices or depart- 
ments. 

(2) Towards larger offices, whether 
publicly or privately owned. 


The Problem. 

‘These trends have led to the problem 
of the large office and in its most typical 
form (though the same problem is felt 
in any large office) the large public office 
or department. Bluntly stated, the prob- 
lem is that the large office, as it exists 
at present, firstly, tends to be inefficient, 
its output low in relation to numbers 
employed, its pace slow, revisions and 
muddles too frequent; and, secondly, sel- 
dom inspires the enthusiasm and the best 
work of its technical staff. On the con- 
trary, the technicians are frequently dis- 
satisfied with their jobs and cynical about 
the body for whom they are working. 
Quite a number of the best technicians 
still avoid public employment and prefer 
the insecurity of the private practitioners’ 
office. It is roughly true that the larger 
the office the more acute is the problem. 
The basic cause lies in the technical con- 
ditions created by the structure of these 
offices and departments. By “ technical 
conditions ” we mean the scope (or lack 
of it) within which the technician is able 
to exercise responsibility for making 
decisions—in other words, the extent to 
which he is able to exercise his capacity 
as a designer. 

The technical conditions in which an 
architect or engineer works are at least 
as important to him as his. physical con- 
ditions and his salary, not only because 
he is interested in his work, but because 
his experience and the proficiency result- 
ing from it are his means of advance- 
ment to higher positions. 

The chief characteristic that makes for 
inefficiency and earns dislike is the 
“hierarchy” or “pyramid” type of 


structure. i.e., the concentration of re- 
sponsibility into a few hands and _ the 
execution of the work by many. This is 


fundamentally unsuitable to design de- 
partments, where what is necessary is to 
make use of individual creative ability 
and initiative. 

The original form and size of. these 
offices was manageable with a chief at 
the head of a staff small enough to be 
well known and controlled by him. With 
a vast increase in work this structure was 
not changed but merely added to at its 
base. The chief remained solely respon- 
sible but for a staff now ten times as 
large.. His preoccupation with organis- 
ing this unwieldy machine instead of with 
architecture followed inevitably. The 
number of technical staff that any one 
architect can effectively direct is strictly 
limited. And because of the huge respon- 
sibility nominally concentrated in him, 
but actually fulfilled by others, the 
organisation of the office is framed 
primarily to prevent mistakes rather than 
to foster initiative and develop outstanding 
solutions and work of high quality. The 
“hierarchy ” provides a ladder of inter- 
mediaries, up and down which queries 
and decisions are transmitted. At the 
bottom are the men and women at the 
drawing board. preparing working draw- 
ings and details. The larger the office 
the longer the ladder. In the architectural’ 
department of a smallish local authority 
the ladder may consist “only” of 
borough engineer, chief architect, chief 
drawing office assistant, and the man at 
the board. In a Ministry it may include 
chief architect, assistant chief architect, 
superintending architect, branch architect, 
architect, assistant architect, architectural 
assistant No. 1 and the men at the board. 
In addition and in over-riding control, 
there will be the administrative hierarchy. 

Thus results can be summarised thus: 

1. Isolation of upper ranks from 
architecture and their preoccupation 
with administration. 

2. Tendency towards mediocrity and 
dullness in the product of the office. 
The pyramid organisation functions 
primarily to avoid mistakes rather than 
to foster initiative. 

3. Delays, alterations and multipli- 
cation of effort due to the many hands 
through which work passes, and the 
many points at which decisions can be 
taken and varied. 


4. Towards the huge base of the 
pyramid. where the actual design is 
mostly carried out, progressive irre- 
sponsibility, lack of incentive and iso- 
— from the client, the site and the 
job. 

The system tends of itself to grow 
worse because of the prestige value in 
the number of staffs controlled by any 
one officiai. 


Proposals. 


The pyramid structure must be broken 
up. Real responsibility must be devolved 
and spread to the maximum extent. The 
object will be to provide technical in- 
centive and enable more people to 
function fully as architects, and a maxi- 
mum number of people to improve con- 
stantly in quality and develop in 
initiative. Responsibility, besides en- 
couraging initiative, actually creates ex- 
perience and so proficiency. One job 
carried through on his own makes a man 
more useful than years of working as 
a tool of someone else. 

The working unit of the office should 
be a group under the control of an archi- 
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tect, having full competence and respensi- 
bility for one group of buildings or part 
of the programme. The size of the group 
may vary widely up to a maximum of 
about 20. Each group should handle 
its. own filing and correspondence and 
have its own secretary-typist. The group 
would be of appropriate size to act col- 
lectively and consult together on occa- 
sions, and for the architect to be able 
to develop responsibility within his group. 
Each group could be composed of people 
of complementary ability, and some 
degree of specialisation within the group 
would be useful. Each group should have 
direct access to specialist technicians— 
such as engineers and quantity surveyors. 
No problem will usually arise in the allo- 
cation of work to groups, except in the 
case of exceptionally large contracts, 
where more than one group would be. 
working on one contract. Such schemes 
are still capable of being split up, but 
special arrangements for the collabora- 
tion of the groups would have to be 
made. Within the department one of the 
groups should be a research group. 


The essential is that the autonomy of 
the groups should be real. The architect 
in charge of the group, not the chief 
architect of the department, should report 
to and be answerable to the client or 
client committee. His name as designer 
would be published along with that of 
the department and in cases of fault or 
failure he would suffer the consequences. 
Costing of jobs would be facilitated, and 
this should be general and could be a 
valuable check on the efficiency of the 
various groups. 

The chief architect of the department 
must be the policy maker in this team of 
designing and executing architects. His 
main functions will be the planning of 
the building programme as a whole, the 
planning of larger areas or neighbour- 
hoods, or, in the case of a group of 
separate buildings, the layout as a 
whole, the fixing of standards and costs, 
the range of materials within which 
groups may choose, the general policy 
concerning external appearance, and, 
possibly, the direct control of the particu- 
lar group engaged in research. He would 
also be responsible for questions of office 
procedure. On questions of policy he, 
and not the architect responsible for the 
work, would be responsible to the client 
or client committee. 


We would point out that the principle 
put forward here is being increasingly 
realised and efforts to put it into prac- 
tice have been made by a few intelligent 
chiefs of departments. But this kind of 
individual work is difficult to institute 
and tends to be temporary and to break 
up whenever the individual moves. What 
is needed is Official encouragement and 
example. 

Reference has been made to the desira- 
bility of architectural staffs having ready 
access to specialist technicians. We would 
especially emphasise the importance of 
much closer collaboration between archi- 
tects and engineers. Close contact is par- 
ticularly important in the “ sketch ” stages 
of new projects. All too often the 
engineer is not consulted until after the 
main lines of the building have been 
fixed and his function is then limited to 
interpreting the “design” in terms of 
“construction.” This is a sterile form 
of co-operation, and inevitably fails to 
take full advantage of the potentialities 
of modern structural technique. On the 
other hand, we believe that the most 
fruitful possibilities lie in the kind of co- 
operation in which both architect’ and 
engineer work together creatively from 
the inception of the project. 
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“HE BUILDER 


MODERNISATION OF HOUSES 


Conversion of Dwellings into Flats and Maisonettes * 


(HE new Heusing Bill, recently intro- 

duced into Parliament by the 
Minister of Health, with its promise of 
financial aid to property owners in 
modernising houses, gives topical interest 
to the problems of conversions. There is 
also a growing public interest in the re- 
habilitation of the Georgian and Regency 
terraces so that their living accommoda- 
tion may conform with modern require- 
ments. These notes have been prepared 
with the hope that they may form a guide 
to some of the many detailed considera- 
lions necessary in carrying out conver- 
sions. 

The houses which are usually the subject 
of conversion are likely to have been built 
at any time from the late seventeenth 
century up to about 1900, and to have 
been designed as town residences to ac- 
commodate the middle or upper classes 
in times, so unlike the present, when large 
families were normal and plenty of 
domestic servants were available. Natur- 
ally, most of such houses were placed 
near the centres of towns because trans- 
port and road _ conditions imposed 
obvious limitations. 

The houses themselves vary consider- 
ably and range from the Georgian terrace- 
house of places like Bath and Clifton to 
the rambling houses of the Victorian 
merchant. However, they nearly all have 
certain features in common—the original 
kitchen quarters were often basements or 
semi-basements; the family living rooms 
are large and lofty; the buildings generally 
are three or tour storeys in height, with 
attics in the roof serving formerly as 
domestic staff bedrooms. It is usual to 
find one bathroom with two or more w.c.s 
which were installed in the latter half of 
the last century and which now, - by 
modern standards and regulations, are 
generally out of date. 

There are many thousands of such 
houses but, unfortunately, no reliable 
statistics. Sample surveys have been 
carried out which suggest that it might be 
possible to house up to a quarter of a 
million families in urban areas by con- 
version of property in the following 
categories; (a) empty but sound houses, 
(b) war damaged or dilapidated houses, 
and (c) houses not fully occupied. 


Economics and Town Planning. 

Although individual conversions may 
sometimes be expensive, the overall cost 
in money and materials, compared with 
new housing, is low. There is generally no 
cost of roads, sewers, services, shops 
and community buildings to be added. 
Agricultural land is not swallowed up 
as it is by new housing estates. The 
central position of the older houses 
saves people time in travelling to and 
from -work, and there are usually avail- 
able adequate facilities in the way of 
churches, shops, cinemas and_recrea- 
tional buildings. In many areas there 
are mature trees and gardens, which add 
considerably to the appearance of the 
neighbourhood. 

However, if, in any given area, exten- 
sive conversions are carried out, the 
population will be greatly increased. If 
the local authority consents to such a 
process it must consider its statutory 
duty to provide schools and buildings for 
health and other services. It is a great 
difficulty for many authorities to find 
sites in built-up areas for present needs 


* This article, by Kenneth Nealon, A.R.1.B.A., 
\.R.I.C.8., appeared in the May issue of the 
Journal of the Bristol Society of Architects. 





without allowing for an increase in popu- 
lation. 

If an authority finds that there is a 
demand for conversion of existing houses 
it will be forced into a decision on policy 
and must either ear-mark sites of exist- 
ing property for schools and similar 
buildings and permit conversions to go 
ahead, or it must restrict or prohibit 
them. In the latter case, there is the 
possibility that sub-letting of rooms in 
tenements may eventually produce a 
more difficult state of affairs than before. 

A large programme of conversions in 
any one area may also overstrain services 
such as gas or electricity, and temporary 
restrictions do, in fact, exist in certain 
areas on the full use of these. Release 
from restrictive covenants and conditions 
of lease may have to be obtained before 
conversion, but apart from observing the 
formalities the release is not usually 
difficult to secure. 

Conversion of houses into flats is 
development within the meaning of the 
Planning Act, 1947, and the local 
authorities’ consent is required. Under 
the Act there is an exemption from de- 
velopment charge for a single dwelling 
house which is converted into two or 
more separate dwellings. This exemp<ion, 
however, does not apply where two or 
more existing dwelling houses are dealt 
with together and connected in process of 
a horizontal conversion. The exemption 
is only for the conversion of a single 
house—consequently a premium may, 
under certain circumstances, be placed on 
doing the job in the best way. 


Building Structure and Planning. 


Structure. In converting a property 
one is putting a new wine into an old 
bottle, so obviously the bottle must be 
carefully looked at. A knowledge of its 
general age and condition and its history 
is useful. If the buildings were put up 
originally as a speculation, it must be 
remembered that a good deal.of Georgian 
and Regency speculative work was of 
very poor general quality, but with 
fagades and finishes of good workman- 
ship to catch the eye of a prospective 
purchaser. 

A careful survey is essential, and all 
those troubles, such as defective roofs, 
settlements, damp, dry rot and worm, 
must be looked for. Unhappily, dry rot 
is all too common, particularly in build- 
ings which have been war damaged. 
Locks, window fastenings, sash pulleys 
and such in old buildings should be 
checked as they are often found to be 
worn out and they are expensive to re- 
place. 

The Individual Dwelling. The suit- 
ability of a house for conversion must 
be judged on its individual merits and 
this judgment is largely a matter of ex- 
perience. In planning the alterations it 
is obviously desirable or even essential 
that the dwellings should be self-con- 
tained, and this is frequently difficult to 
achieve, particularly at entrance floor 
level. In each flat or maisonette the 
living rooms should have the best views 
and aspects and the position of the 
kitchen should receive consideration as 
it is the principal workroom. Living 
rooms of various flats should, as far as 
possible, be one over the other, and bed- 
rooms likewise; noisy rooms will not then 
interfere with quiet ones. For reasons 
of economy in services and drains, 
bathrooms and kitchens should be 
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kept near together -and over each 
other as far as_ possible. Kitchen 
layouts need to be carefully planned, 
and equipment and cupboards should 
be on a scale at least comparable 
with that of the average post-war house. 
Each flat should have its own bathroom, 
with a separate w.c. wherever possible. 
Bathrooms and w.c.s shared between. two 
or more flats have obvious disadvantages 
and should only be allowed in excep- 
tional cases. Laundry space or storage 
space for trunks, boxes, bicycles and 
coal may be provided in a basement by 
giving each tenant a lock-up room, but 
provision somewhere for these things is 
essential to a normal home, and it is all 
too often nezlected. 

The use of basements for living accom- 
modation is controlled by local authority 
regulations made under the Housing Act 
of 1936, and a basement with a floor 
more than 3 ft. below ground is subject 
to the regulations (which deal with pro- 
tection against damp and with provision 
of adequate light and air). Owing to the 
poor standard of accommodation and 
consequent low rents, basements may be 
better employed for storage purposes. 

Fire Escape. Fire escapes have a con- 
siderable effect on planning, but condi- 
tions and interpretation of regulations 
vary considerably and it is, therefore, 
advisable to consult the local authority 
responsible at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. Section 60 of the Public Health 
Act, 1936, requires that satisfactory means 
of escape must be provided frozn any 
floor more than 20 ft. above the ground. 
“ Satisfactory ” is difficult to define, but it 
will usually mean an escape route alter- 
native to the main stair which may be 
by means of a second stair, a balcony or 
bridge connected to an adjoining building, 
or by access over a roof. As a temporary 
expedient, a rope escape apparatus is 
sometimes accepted for the lesser risks. 
It is important to provide suitable smoke 
cut-off doors where appropriate, so that 
escape ways may be free of smoke in the 
event of fire. It is all too easy to under- 
estimate the difficulties and the cost. of 
complying with fire escape regulations, 
and experience shows that early consider- 
ation should be given to it. 

Subdivision of a House—The method 
of conversion will vary with the building 
and the size of flat required. The typical 
tall, narrow frontage Georgian or Regency 
house with one large room in the front 
and a smaller room and staircase at the 
back is difficult to deal with on its own, 
owing to its small floor area. If two or 
more adjoining houses with their floors 
at the same levels can be dealt with 
together, then, by cutting through party 
walls, each floor in the two houses will 
make one flat (however, see previous refer- 
ence to development charges). One of the 
existing staircases may be adaptable as a 
service stair, acting at the same time as 
a fire escape, and freedom to plan to the 
best advantage will often be considerably 
greater. It may even be possible to put 
in a lift economically for high rental 
flats. A house with a semi-basement and 
three storeys may possibly be converted 
into two self-contained maisonettes by 
putting the entrance to the lower maison- 
ette at semi-basement level. The use of 
two top floors of a building as a maison- 
ette has many advantages. It reduces the 
climb to the entrance door; it may simplify 
the fire escape; and where there are attics 
these may serve as bedrooms, although 
they might not be suitable as living rooms 
because of the lowness of ceilings and 
poor insulation against heat and cold. 
Outside staircases sometimes provide the 
answer for access to upper flats, but they 
tend to be both expensive and unsightly. 
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Services. : 

The tidy and economical arrangement 
of services is one of the most troublesome 
items in conversions. Services have often 
been added piecemeal to old houses and 
are often quite unfit for major alterations 
and additions to be made. Main supplies 
adequate for one dwelling are unlikely to 
be big enough to give — and satis- 
factory service to three or four. 

Drainage.—One usually has to take a 
chance on drains because an inspection 
cannot be made without opening up the 
ground. Existing waste pipes have to be 
examined to see their condition, to see 
whether they are adaptable to the new 
requirements and whether they conform 
with modern regulations for layout and 
for sizes of pipes and particularly for anti- 
syphonage. A simple grease trap is de- 
sirable at the foot of a waste pipe taking 
three or more kitchen sink wastes. 

Cold Water Supply.—Water supply 
must be checked for pressure to ensure 
that there is sufficient head to serve fit- 
tings in the upper part of a building which 
may not have had any fittings previously. 
A half-inch main supply, except under 


high pressure, is insufficient to serve more > 


than two dwellings, unless all fittings other 
than kitchen sinks are served from a cold 
storage tank, which should have a mini- 
mum capacity of about 30 gallons per flat 
served. Nothing is more annoying to a 
tenant than to turn on a tap and find no 
water comes out because it is being drawn 
in a flat below. Generally, it is best to 
serve as many fittings as possible from a 
storage tank with an independent drop, 
fitted with a stopcock, to each flat. A 
silent operating ballcock is desirable to 
avoid disturbance to the top-floor tenant. 


Gas.—Gas mains must be adequate. 
With normal pressure, for flats using gas 
cooking and water heating, a 14-inch main 
will serve two flats, a 14-inch main three 
flats, and a 2-inch main four or five flats. 
Each flat will need its own meter, pre- 
ferably in a position accessible for meter- 
reading without entering the flat. The 
Code of Practice of the gas industry re- 
quires a valve to be placed in the street 
so that the gas to the whole building ‘can 
easily be cut off in case of fire. 


Electricity—Main electric cables will 
also require a check for size and per- 
mitted load, and an electrical test should 
be — to the whole of the ‘existing 
installations. 

Wiring will need splitting into séparate 
circuits for metering purposes, and meters 
should be accessible for reading. Instal- 
lations of the pre-1914 period are subject 
to breakdown of the cable insulation if 
the wiring is moved or altered, and 
switches and other apparatus are unlikely 
_to pass present regulations. From experi- 
ence, it seems advisable to allow for com- 
plete rewiring of the older installations. 
Power points for heating, cooking and 
lighting. and plugs for lights and radio, 
will need to be provided on a scale com- 

.Mmensurate with the rent of the flat; 
recessed or surface switches and plugs are 
matters of cost and choice. Main cables 
on the supply authorities’ side of meters 
must be run in metal conduits on the sur- 
face and must not be buried in walls. 
Tough rubber-sheathed cable with switch 
drops in conduit is the usual method of 
wiring the consumers’ circuits. Door bells 
rung from the entrance to each flat and 
from the main door of the building are 
the least trouble in upkeep if they are 
operated by transformers from the mains. 
Staircase lighting can be provided either 
on a landlord’s circuit, possibly on time 
limit switches or, alternatively, each Jand- 
ing of the stair can be wired in with the 
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flats, with lights on two-way switches, 
with a clause in the tenancy agreement for 
tenants to provide reasonable lighting to 
the stair. 


Heating and Hot Water.—Central heat- 
ing of rooms is usually out of the ques- 
tion in all but luxury flats on account of 
cost. Electric or gas heating of rooms is 
usual, except perhaps in the living-room, 
where many tenants like to have a coal 
fire, but an electric or gas point should be 
provided in addition. Coal has obvious 
disadvantages because of its storage and 
carrying up to the flats and removal of 
ashes. 

Gas and electricity provide the easiest 
means of heating hot water, with gas 
either by storage heaters or instantaneous 
heaters of the single- or multi-point type, 
and with electricity by ‘storage heaters. 
Heaters should be as near the kitchen sink 
as possible to avoid the frequent drawing 
off of the cold water in a long feed pipe. 
Storage heaters are not permitted to be 
served direct from water mains and they 
must be fed from a cold supply tank. 
Airing cupboards for linen are essential, 
and there are 80-watt electric tubular 
heaters which do the job adequately. 


Miscellaneous Provisions. 


(a) Ventilated larders must be provided, 
and air vents are required to rooms with- 
out a chimney flue, and where existing 
rooms are divided one will usually be 
necessarv. 

(b) The provision of coverings to halls 
and main stairs needs consideration. Car- 
pets are the quietest, but cleaning and 
wear are disadvantages. Rubber flooring 
and stair treads are a very suitable alter- 
native, although expensive. 


(c) One or two fire extinguishers fixed 
on the staircases offer a useful protection. 

(d) Tradesmen’s delivery hatches or cup- 
toards will help to keep the stairs <!e2r 
of milk bottles, bread and parcels which 
seem to be customarily dumped outside 
flat entrance doors. 

(e) A chute from each floor is the best 
method of dealing with rubbish, but if 
one cannot be included a dustbin will be 
required for each flat, and a small paved 
area with a screen round will hide the 
untidiness usually associated with them. 


(f) Coal storage may be possible in exist- 
ing basements or bunkers can be built or 
bought ready-made. The standard type 
bunkers, however, hold only about 6 cwt., 
which is a small quantity, necessitating 
frequent deliveries. 

(g) Garages are difficult to provide 
under present licensing rules, but future 
provision should be allowed for when pos- 
sible, as they will add considerably to the 
letting value of the flats. 


General. 


Building Licences——With regard to 
building licences, the Ministry of Health 
Circular 40/48 of March 15, 1948, re- 
stricted these and stated that licences for 
conversions may be issued where small 
amounts of controlled materials are re- 
quired, particularly timber, and that nor- 
mally less than one-fifth of a standard 
should be required. The house now 
capable of occupation as a single unit 
which can be converted into’ not more 
than three separate units may be licensed 
where the cost is less than £500 for each 
additional unit—that is, £1,000 total cost. 
Larger houses or other buildings not now 
capable of occupation as houses may be 
licensed where the cost does not exceed 
£500 per family unit provided. Any 
schemes exceeding these limits have to be 
referred to the Ministry (with certain ex- 
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ceptions, which include war-damaged pro- 
perty). Licences have been issued which 
considerably exceed the £500 limits, but 
they usually take a longer time to obtain. 
Cost is not necessarily the determining 
factor, but rather the quantities of steel 
and timber required, which must be a 
minimum, Any timber taken out during 
alterations must obviously be re-used 
wherever possible. 


Costs.—Accurate estimates of cost on 
conversions are difficult to provide and, 
however careful one may be, extras are 
likely to occur owing to hidden troubles 
exposed during the works, and a client 
should be warned to expect such extras. 
A 10-20 per cent. contingency sum is 
desirable, but contingencies are not per- 
mitted in building licences, and therefore 
one has to resort to supplementary 
licence applications, if necessary. 

Conversions require a higher propor- 
tion of skilled labour than new houses of 
similar size, and this is generally reflected 
in the cost of the work. The conversion 
of a group of houses is likely tobe less 
costly per flat than a single house because 
a team of tradesmen can work through 
the houses and be continually employed, 
whereas with one single house different 
tradesmen have to be brought in for 
short periods to clear small items, which 
inevitably increases costs. Good organisa- 
tion is essential, and tidiness and clearing 
up of rubbish as it accumulates are, very 
necessary. 

Architects should be _ prepared to 
separate the capital costs of conversion 
from the cost of maintenance work (e.g., 
external painting, roof repairs, etc.) car- 
ried out at the same time. Maintenance 
costs in excess of the standard repairs 
allowance under Income Tax Schedule 
““A” may be the subject of a tax relief 
claim by the owner. 


Quantities—Work costing over £1,500 
for which competitive tenders are required 
has to have quantities supplied under the 
agreement with the Builders’ Association, 
whose members otherwise will not quote. 

In conclusion, I would like to make a 
plea for care and quality in conversions, 
as it is felt that the general standard in 
the past has been too low, and many of 
the dwellings created have been sub- 
standard. Conversions produce , new 
homes for people to live in. It is not suf- 
ficient, for example, to put a sink and a 
gas point into a small room and to allow 
an imaginative estate agent to call it a 
“kitchen.” A large number of the houses 
which are ripe for conversion form part 
of our great architectural heritage from 
the Georgian and Regency periods, and 
the conversion of these houses should be 
done with the care and consideration 
which are rightly bestowed on some of 
our most valued architectural possessions. 





Peckham Health Centre. 

Sir P. Matcorm Stewart, O.B.E., 
chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Pioneer Health Centre, Peckham, writes 
drawing attention to the fund-raising 
appeal for the Peckham Experiment.. The 
Pioneer Health Centre—the only institute 
in the world for research into the “ posi- 
tive” health or “wholeness” of the family 
unit—has made the first experimental 
study that has ever been undertaken 
into many of the major problems of 
family life that are cited by the Royal 
Commission on Population. Lord Nuffield 
has made a generous challenge grant of 
£5,000 to be paid when other subscrip- 
tions from “friends of Peckham” total 
the same amount. Donations should be 
sent to Sir Malcolm Stewart, 8f, Hyde 
Park Mansions, Marylebone-road, N.W.1. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF BUILDING FIRMS 


Printed below is the sixth of a series of articles contributed by leading builders on 


the organisation of their businesses. 


The articles have been written in order to 


stimulate thought and discussion among employers, and so help them to effect, where 
possible, organisational improvements. 


6.—How a Building Business Grows 


HE authors in this series so far have 

dealt primarily with the organisation 
of their firms as they exist to-day—each 
being a cirefully balanced machine pro- 
perly geared to deal with the type of work 
and the size of contract in which it 
engages. 

It will be understood, of course, that in 
many cases, although the organisation 
has been as described for several years, 
there was initially a long period during 
which its component parts and_ their 
functions were continually changing in 
the light of fresh experience and in order 
to meet the requirements of new and 
probably bigger contracts. 

In the organisation described below, 
that of a firm on the outskirts of a well- 
known town about 40 miles from London, 
it will be seen how development has 
taken plnce to raise the level of the firm 
from that of a small provincial building 
business to that of a medium-size con- 
tractor employing between 250 and 300 
men and capable of handling any type 
of contract which the locality is likely to 
require. 

The firm is controlled at top level by 
the Chairman of the company who 
believes that one of the principal objects 
of a builder starting up on his own 
account must be to make the business 
develop in such a way that while growing, 
it does not lose jn efficient control through 
administrative “bottlenecks.” For this 
reason he considers it of the utmost 
importance that every opportunity should 
be taken to train young men for the 
senior posts of the future. In doing this 
care should be taken to see that the young 
trainees (24 is considered the ideal age 
at which they should commence their 
preparation for executive posts) are given 
the chance to display their own sense of 
responsibility and to make. their own 
decisions without having to refer every- 
thing back to head office for a ruling. 

_ The Chairman took over the firm at a 
similar age and considers it to be the 
soundest and most efficient method of 
training future executives, as well as being 
a sound form of insurance for the future 
success of the company. Similarly with the 
craftsmen. If the builder starts in business 
early in life, he will find that as the firm 
grows and he is ready to take on addi- 
tional foremen and leading hands he will 
be able to find them among the men he 
trained himself as apprentices (always 
providing he did his duty by the industry 
and trained apprentices in the first place). 

In this way an organisation may grow 
up in which responsibility at all levels 
is modelled on the principles taught by 
the head of the firm. ' 


The First Administrative Change. 

After the firm had been run by the 
Chairman of the company for a period it 
was found that it was desirable to pro- 
mote the chief surveyor and chief accoun- 
tant to directorships, these men repre- 
senting the two principal branches of the 
firm’s. organisation. Subsequently, as 
further expansion took place, two junior 
executives were appointed. These young 
men, aged 26 and 28, have been told that 
directorial posts will be theirs when their 
practical! knowledge and experience of 
the work on and off the site is considered 
sufficient to justify their promotion. Every 


opportunity is afforded them to make 
themselves fully conversant with every 
branch of the firm’s work. They interview 
architects and clients and are encouraged 
to assume direct responsibility for 
carrying out jobs. 

Each of the junior executives now has 
a junior assistant, aged 20 and 24 res- 
pectively; their training is patterned on 
that of the junior. executives, whose 
positions, it is anticipated, they will one 
day assume. 

On the sites the firm has seven general 
foremen, each with a leading hand, while 
the office staff consists of nine typists 
and clerks under a chief clerk. The work 
is primarily controlled by the junior 
executives. 

The general arrangement of the firm’s 
administrative and operative personnel 
may perhaps best be indicated by the 
following table :— 
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are present. All the jobs on which the 
firm is engaged are discussed, and difti- 
culties ironed out. As soon as the jobs 
on which the juniors are engaged are 
cleared up, they depart to their own 
work. Sites are visited periodically by 
the other two directors, and at least once 
a month by the Chairman. 

On the financial ‘side every job is scruti- 
nised each month by the accountant and 
surveyor directors for the purpose of 
interim certificates or final accounts. The 
firm pays great attention to accurate and 
comprehensive costing, looking upon this 
aspect of building work as one of the 
most important in successful contracting. 
Traditional methods are not allowed to 
weigh against a new system which it is 
considered will give more accurate in- 
formation more quickly. 

A system of incentive payments is run 
by the firm, and the responsibility for this 
rests entirely with the junior executives. 
who apply the scheme to the jobs for 
which they are responsible. So far the 
scheme has worked very satisfactorily. 

The remainder of the firm’s organisa- 
tion concerns transport and stores. There 
are nine vehicles, under the direction of a 
transport man, and they are garaged in 
the firm’s own accommodation in the 
yard. 


Chairman " Company 





i 
Director (Surveyor) 


i 
Director —— 


Interchangeable 





Junior Executive 
(aged 26) 


Junior Executive 
(aged 28) 


Interchangeable 
simula. 





Junior Assistant 
(aged 29) 


Junior Assistant 
(aged 24) 





| 
| I 
Transport Office Staff 





| 
Stores 


On larger contracts on which the firm 
is engaged (over £70,000) there are on the 
site a general foreman and a clerk-in- 
charge, the latter doing all the clerical 
work, checking his own invoices and send- 
ing statements back to head office for 
payment. Each job is cleared up monthly 
by means of progress sheets showing the 
amount of labour and materials em- 
ployed on each separate day throughout 
the month for aa trade. The totals of 
labour and materials are struck by the 
general foreman (by the clerk-in-charge 
on larger contracts) and forwarded to 
head office for checking. 

The firm sub-contracts nothing, but for 
housing work it buys ready-made joinery 
from the merchant; all other joinery is 
executed by craftsmen in the firm’s own 
joinery shop. Nor is any architectural 
draughtsmanship carried out. This is con- 
sidered professional work, and requests 
from clients to do it are refused. 

No part of the firm’s organisation is a 
watertight compartment. General fore- 
men have the opportunity to approach the 
Chairman at any time to discuss prob- 
lems, and no reasonable request to sim- 
plify or expedite the work on the site is 
refused. They may, on occasions, attend 
full board meetings. The Chairman 
attaches great importance to this point. 


Weekly Conferences. 

Public and professional commitments 
make large demands upon the Chairman’s 
time, so that it is not possible for him 
to visit sites personally each week. Every 
Friday morning, however, a conference is 
held at which directors and executives 


| 

| | | | | | 
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With regard to the issue of stores, the 
office always works one day ahead of 
the work on the site, and the storeman 
collects from the office a list of the stores 
and plant required on each site for the 
following ‘day. He and the man in charge 
of the transport are then responsible for 
seeing that the stores required are delivered 
to the sites. Any major breakdown of 
plant or vehicles is dealt with by a quali- 
fied motor engineer working in his own 
shop in the yard. : 

Monthly stock lists showing receipts 
and issues and balance are prepared by 
the storeman and forwarded to the office 
so that replenishment may be made. _ 

Building and other outdoor workers in 
the, locality are fortunate in that the area 
is well served by several mobile catering 
services supplying hot meals at midday. 
In cases where these services are not 
available, however, the firm arranges a 
small canteen on its own and for this 
one man is made wholly responsible. 

It is considered that such an organisa- 
tion as this—where everybody holding a 
responsible position is well trained in the 
firm’s methods and “thinks as_ the 
guv’nor thinks ”—provides just that 
degree of elasticity and adaptability 
which any successful contracting firm must 
necessarily possess. 


(To be continued) ‘ 


R.LC.S. Library. 


Tue library of the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors will be closed for 
cleaning and stocktaking on August 22 
and will reopen on September 5. 
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THE PLANNING ACT 
Notes on Control of Advertisements 
Amendment Regulations 


THe Minister of Town and Country 
Planning has issued regulations (Statutory 
Instrument, 1949, No. 1473, H.M.S.O., 
price 1d.) amending some. of the provi- 
sions of the Town and Country Planning 
(Control of Advertisements) Regulations, 
1948. The amendments take effect on 
September 1 next. 

Brief notes on each of the amending 
regulations are as follows :— 

(1) Regulation 1 provides for citation 
and interpretation. 

(2) Regulation 2 adds a reference to 
subsection (10) of Section 114 of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, 
under which the London County Council 
is empowered to delegate advertisement 
control functions to the Common Council 
of the City of London. 

(3) Regulation 3 is directed at two 
points. First, to make clear that the pro- 
visions of Regulation 5 (4) of the 1948 
Regulations apply to advertisements given 
““deemed” consent by the Regulations 
themselves as well.as to advertisements 
which receive express consent (as the 
Tesult of application) under the Regula- 
tions. Secondly, to remove any doubt 
there may have been as to the validity 
of permission given in certain circum- 
‘stances by a person other than the owner 
of the land, e.g., a tenant, for the purpose 
of satisfying the condition attached to all 
‘consents and designed to make fly-posting 
a contravention of the Regulations. 


(4) Regulation 4 adds to the kinds of 
toadside advertisements that may in cer- 
tain circumstances be displayed, subject 
to express consent, in areas of special 
‘control. — 

(5) Regulation 5 amends Regulation 12 
of the 1948 Regulations by largely re- 
casting Class III of the Specified Classes. 
‘The original sub-class (b) has been split 
into two new classes (b) and (c), with the 
effect that advertisements relating to the 
sale of goods or livestock are now pro- 
vided for separately from advertisements 
telating to the carrying out of building 


work. The previous sub-class (c) now 
becomes (d). 
(i) The provision for temporary 


advertisements relating to the sale of 
goods or livestock has been adjusted 
to allow such advertisements to be dis- 
played without express consent, not 
only, as hitherto, at the actual point of 
sale but also where the objects to be 
sold are kept, as, for example, when 
animals or implements on a farm are 
put up for sale at a country hotel. 

(ii) Contractors or sub-contractors 
carrying out building or similar work 
may now display without express con- 
sent on each road frontage of the site 
one advertisement of up to 20 sq. feet 
in area (as against 12 sq. feet hitherto). 

(iii) In the new sub-class (d) political 
events have been specifically included 
among the local activities of a non- 
commercial character which may bene- 
fit from a concession to display adver- 
tisements (not to exceed a total of 6 
sq. feet on any premises) without 
express consent. The provision has also 
been made more flexible by dissociating 
the concession from organisations, to 
which it was linked in the 1948 Regu- 
lations. (A consequential deletion in 
Regulation 12 (3) (c) of those Regula- 
tions is made by amending Regulation 
6 (2).) 


(6) Regulation 6 amends the original 
definition of “ business premises ” in rela- 
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tion to the display of advertisements of 
Class IV of the Specified Classes. The 
effect of the amendment is two-fold: to 
include in the definition buildings used for 
the provision of services, whether for 
profit or otherwise; and to exclude build- 
ings designed for use as dwellings, with 
a safeguard for buildings of that sort 
which were in use as business premises 
before the new definition came into 
force and for such buildings as have been 
or may at some future time be structur- 
ally converted into shops or similar 
premises. 

(7) Regulation 7 amends the proviso to 
Regulation 17 (1) of the 1948 Regulations 
in order to make it clear that an appli- 
cation has the benefit of this proviso 
(which safeguards specified class advertise- 
ments for which express consent is 
sought) only if made for an advertisement 
which would observe the various condi- 
tions, e.g., size of lettering, height above 
ground, etc., laid down in Regulation 12 
of the 1948 Regulations. 
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(8) Regulation 8 makes clear that under 
Regulation 18 (5) of the 1948 Regulations 
a local planning authority’s power to de- 
prive a displayer of the right to continu- 
ing “ deemed ” consent after the expiry of 
his term of “express” consent can be 
exercised only by imposing a condition, 
against which there is a right of appeal to 
the Minister. 

(9) Regulation 9 first amends Regula- 
tion 20 (2) of the 1948 Regulations so as 
to empower the Minister as a matter of 
course to accept appeals after the lapse of 
the prescribed one month from the date 
on which an applicant receives notifica- 
tion of the local planning authority’s de- 
cision, notwithstanding that no applica- 
tion was made for an extension of time 
before the lapse of that period. The re- 
quirement that persons desiring to appeal 
to the Minister must notify the authority 
that an appeal has been made is no 
longer regarded as necessary, since in 
practice authorities receive prompt noti- 
fication by administrative action within 





SOFTWOOD TIMBER 


VOLUME - 
(standards 
of 165 cub. ft) 





YEAR 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
“1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
* 1946 
1947 
1948 


IMPORTS into United Kingdom from Canada. 


Prepared by 
TIMBER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION LTD 


VALUE 


(in sterling) 


1920-1948 


252,926 
9,917,078 
58,404 
4,697,221 


142,733 
€2,807,305 


132,302 
2,967,304 


107,839 
€2,528,663 


111,025 
2,389,659 


75,1% 
€1 648,740 


100,663 
1,885,930 


76,519 
41,455,412 


70,325 
€1,291,372 


74,710 
41,273,520 
48,446 
6775 968 
69,686 
1,013,377 
204,368 
2,319,202 


385,961 
€4,368,280 


302,418 
€3,549,164 


419,003 
€5,306,320 


481,51) 
£7,421 ,727 


403,577 
£5,584,941 


$92,718 
£8,729,518 | 
a 7,492,334 
400,696 
13,133,337 
262,561 
€9,103,947 


461,377 
£18,659.598 
391,203 
17,074,195 
394,183 
€16,279,387 
347,319 
€16,257,573 
494,439 
€28,097,179 


259,962 
15,973,253 





The figures include hewn, sawn and planed and dressed timber. but exclude boxboards d 
. but . pitwood and pulpwood. except that pulpwood is included from 
1920-1933, and planed and dressed timber 1s excluded from 1920-1932, separate statistics not being kept by the Board of Arlen cone eat ee 


GRAPH No. 8. 


SOURCE; BOARD OF TRADE, STATISTICS DIVISION, 


CANAPIAN SOFTWOOD IMPORTS. The graph shows the trend of 
imports and value in sterling of Canadian softwood over the last 30 years, 


the considerable drop in imports 


in 1948 being noticeable. 


A graph 


showing imports of Canadian hardwood indicates a similar decline over the 
last nine years. The graphs have been prepared by the Timber Development 
Association. 
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the Department. (This is in line with a 
similar amendment in the Town and 
Country Planning (General Development) 
Amendment Order, 1949.) Secondly, 


Regulation 20 (6) of the 1948 Regulations - 


is amended by the addition of words to 
make clear that decisions by the 
Minister on appeal have effect as if 
they had been decisions by the local 
planning authority concerned, e.g., in rela- 
tion to the enjoyment of “ deemed ” con- 
sent to continue a display—subject to 
challenge by the authority—after the 
expiry of an “ express”’ consent given by 
the Minister. 

(10) Regulation 10 amends Regulation 
26 (2) of the 1948 Regulations to corre- 
spond with the amendment of Regulation 
) (4) of those Regulations (see note 3). 


(11) Regulation 11 amends Regulation 
28 (6) of the 1948 Regulations to the 
ame effect and for the same purpose as 
ihe amendment to Regulation 20 (6) of 
—— (see the latter part of 
note 9). 


(12) Regulation 12 amends Regulation 
31 (3) of the 1948 Regulations to bring 
this provision into line with the similar 
vequirements relating to the register of 
nlanning applications in the General De- 
velopment Order (Article 12) as recently 
amended by the Town and Country 
Planning (General Development) Amend- 
ment Order, 1949. The amendments 
authorise the part of the register of adver- 
lisement applications which relates to a 
country district to be kept in the district 
council’s office, even if located outside the 
county district itself, and ensure that 
registers are kept up to date. 


(13) Regulation 13 amends the provi- 
sion of the Second and Third Schedules 
to the 1948 Regulations so as to impose a 
duty on an authority making an Order 
defining an area of special control under 
Regulation 10 of those Regulations ‘to 
publish for the proper information of 
possible objectors the statement of their 
reasons for making the Order. 


A.B.T. EXAMINATIONS} 
Clerks of Works’ Examination Results 


FoLLowinG are the results of the Clerks 
of Works’ Diploma Examination held by 
the Association of Building Technicians 
in London and Glasgow, in April of this 
year. The total number of candidates 
sitting for the 1949 Diploma Examination 
were: Written, 35; Oral, 44. 


Written Examination.—Pass: J. A. Allen, 
Hanworth; N. E. Clarke, Leicester; R. Evans, 
Ilford; M. MacInnes, Glasgow; L. J. Maingot, 
Whaley Bridge; and W. F. Spalding, Shrews- 
bury. Partial Pass (failed in one or two sub- 
jects only): E. M. Briggs, London; J. Col- 
ville, Dunfermline; W. Foster, Glasgow; H, J. 
Morton, Bletchley: J. Ogilvie, Peebles; K. C. 
Ratcliff, Woking; H. G, Whittock, Midsomer 
Norton; and T. Wright, Doncaster. 

OrAL Examination (Exempted from Written 
Examination?.—Pass: G. Bellamy, Goole; C. C. 
Biggins, Colchester; H. G. G. Cole, Thornton 
Heath; W. A. Carpenter. Folkestone; P. Col- 
loif, Birmingham; A. W. Common, London, E.1; 
J. L. Craigs, London, N.W.9; W. A. Dormon, 
London, -S.W.6; H. Etlis, Aylesbury; S. Emm, 
London, S.E.16; H. R. Frost, Ipswich; E. W. 
Giddings, Bristol; T. J. Gilroy, London, N.1; 
W. K. Hodge, Gatley; S. Howard, Stockton-on- 
Tees; J. W. Hussey. Hayes; A. B. Jess, Shepper- 
ton; W. Lockhart, Colchester; R. McLeod 
Clark, Paisiey; L. H. Randall, Tring; A. E. 
Roberts, Caterham; T. W. Robinson, Ipswich; 
'. A. Simms, Hove; A. E. Smedley, London, 
N.W.10; H. W. Sudborough. London, W.9, 
L. Thomas, London, N.W.7; and G. O, Vernon, 
Burton-on-Trent. 


Aikali Works Reports. 

_ The 85th annual reports by the chief 
inspectors on alkali, etc., works during 
the year 1948 have been published by 
H.M.S.O., price 9d. 
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Private Developers and Charges : 
A Warning 


N their first Annual Report (pub- 
lished by H.M. Stationery Office, 
price 4d.) the Central Land Board, set 
up under the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act, 1947, review their work up to 
the end of March, 1949. The Report sets 
out the organisation of the Board (which 
is also the War Damage Commission), 
and the arrangements made for claims on 
the £300 million for loss of development 
values, and for assessing development 
charges. 

On the subject of private transactions 
in land for development, the Board say 
they regard it as vital that developers 
should not have to pay twice over for 
development value—once in the price of 
the land and again in development charge. 
They, therefore, noted with concern some 
weeks after the Act came into force, that 
despite the liability for development 
charge, land was still being widely 
offered and taken at prices including the 
full development value. Later, they ‘say, 
there was some improvement. They will 
continue to watch the position closely. 

Where land is deliberately being offered 
for sale at a price above existing use 
value, the Board consider whether it 
would be in the public interest for them 
to purchase. They report that their policy 
so far has been to select a certain number 
of typical cases for compulsory purchase 
as a warning to owners of land in general. 

The Report contains statistics of appli- 
cations to the Board to assess develop- 
ment charge, and of amounts received in 
various types ef cases. 
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TIMBER SUPPLIES 


Curtailment of Timber Felling : 
Agreement to New Procedure 


THe Board of Trade announce that 
agreement has now been reached by the 
Board and the committees appointed by 
the Federated Home Timber Associations, 
the Home Timber Merchants’ Association 
of Scotland and the United Kingdom 
Forestry Committee on the method of 
— out the curtailment of felling in 
_ The interim arrangement, whereby 
individual merchants were subject to a 
ceiling figure for sawmill timber based on 
licences issued to them in previous years, 
is replaced by the new procedure dating 
from August 15, 1949. 

While there will still be an overall limit 
to the total volume of sawmill timber 
to be licensed in England and Wales and 
in Scotland, all merchants who were en- 
gaged in felling and or sawing home-* 
grown sawmill timber prior-to December 
31, 1948, will be eligible to receive felling 
licences without individual limits with cer- 
tain reservations as to the period of 
felling. 


Size Limit of Licences. 


In England and Wales only there will 
also be a limit to the size of licences and 
to the total volume to be licensed each 
quarter. Woodland owners will also be 
eligible for felling licences as regards 
timber on their own land. 

Having accomplished the purpose for 
which they were established, the com- 
mittees will be dissolved. A smaller 
Advisory Committee will be set up imme- 
diately, consisting of nominees of the 
home timber trade and of the woodland 
owners, to advise the licensing authority, 
who will appoint the chairman. For the 
time being, licensing of felled round tim- 
ber on form H.G.R.1 will be continued, 
but it is hoped to modify this procedure 
in the near future. 


The Russian Agreement 


REGARDING the recent agreement with 
U.S.S.R. regarding the purchase by the 
Board of Trade of 100,000 standards of 
timber (details of which were given in 
The Builder, August 12), Mr. P. M. 
Combes, chairman of the National Saw- 
milling Association, has written to The 
Times as follows :—‘“Of this quantity 
about three-quarters is stated to be of 
joinery quality. In view of frequent 
statements by the Government that costs 
must be lowered, I suggest that users 
of timber are entitled to ask why the 
Board of Trade have recently increased 
the price. The Imported Softwood Prices 
Order, which came into operation on 
June 20, 1949, shows price increases for 
Russian unsorted softwood ranging from 
7s. 6d. to £8 15s, a standard. 

Are Excessive Profits being made? 

“It is improbable that freight charges 
can be made an excuse for the increase 
in price, in view of the lower rates gen- 
erally prevailing as compared with last 
year, nor can the timber merchants be 
blamed, as they have recently had a re- 
duction in their percentage of remunera- 
tion for distribution. The lower cost of 
purchases of timber by the Board of 
Trade is by no means confined to Russia. 
Sweden, Finland, and Canada are all 
supplying timber at lower prices than last 
year, and it would appear that the Board 
of Trade is making excessive profits on 
a commodity which generally affects the 
price factor of a large range of pro- 
ducts.” 
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SOME APPLICATIONS 
OF SPACE HEATING 


A Paper at R.S.I. Health 
Congress 


(THE reactions of the human body in 
various indoor temperatures were 
referred to by Mr. A. J. P. PASHLER, 
A.M.LC.E., when discussing the basis of 
design in the course of his paper, “ Some 
Applications of Space Heating,” read at 
the Health Congress of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute at Brighton, i 

In this connection he quoted some of 
the conclusions arrived at by Dr. Bedford, 
of the Medical Research Council, namely, 
that (1) the room should be as cool as 
is compatible with comfort. (2) At veloci- 
ties below 20 feet per minute, a feeling 
of stuffiness may arise. (3) Air move- 
ment should be adequate and should be 
variable rather than uniform and. mono- 
tonous. (4) The average temperature of 
walls and other surrounding surfaces 
should not be appreciably lower than that 
of the air, and should preferably be higher. 
(5) The air at head level should not be 
distinctly warmer than that near the floor 
and the heads of the occupants should not 
be exposed to excessive radiant heat. 

In his remarks on air treatment instal- 
lations, Mr. Pashler said: 

“The warming of a room can be car- 
ried out by the means of pipe-coils, radia- 
tors or convector units supplied by steam 
or hot water. Such systems depend upon 
both convected and radiant heat in vary- 
ing proportions; for instance, very roughly 
the proportion of radiation to the total 
heat emission in ordinary radiators may be 
about 20 per cent., but in a wall rayrad, 
which is in effect a flat surface, the pro- 
portion of radiant heat may be as high 
as 50 per cent. In the convector unit 
the larger proportion of heat is convected. 
Such installations can satisfy design re- 
quirements in so far as a given tempera- 
ture rise can be obtained if a given num- 
ber of air changes is assumed. However, 
no positive control of the number of air 
changes is available in such systems— 
reliance being placed on the infiltration 
of air through walls, windows and doors. 

“A recent application of this category 
of heating installation has recently been 
developed for school classrooms and other 
rcoms of similar use and dimensions. The 
system is known as baseboard heating 
and consists of a continuous gilled tube 
heater in a metal casing designed to form 
the skirting board of a room. The base- 
board principle of using a casing on two 
or more sides of the room and using 
alternately bare pipe and finned heater 
ensures even distribution of heat with only 
a slight difference in air temperature be- 
tween the ceiling and the comfort zone. 
It is estimated that this lessens the heat 
loss through the ceiling and the upper 
part of the outside wall, and tests have 
been carried out showing a fuel saving of 
10 per cent. to 13 per cent. compared 
with cast-iron radiators or the low cabinet 
convector principle. 

“ The applications of these systems are 
practically universal, and have the merit 
of simplicity, cheapness of installation 
and flexibility of control, and in their 
modern form can be made architectyrally 
pleasing. The limitations of such systems 
lie mainly in the fact that relatively high 
temperature surfaces are either exposed to 
touch or are enclosed in cabinets which 
may form dust-traps. There is a tendency 
in both cases to produce a stuffy atmo- 
sphere which, although difficult to account 
for scientifically, is thought to be due to 
the carbonisation of dust particles. This 
may be illustrated by the fact that cotton 
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becomes carbonised over a period of time 
at a temperature of 160 deg. F. and the 
average temperature of the heating sur- 
faces under discussion is in the neigh- 


bourhood of 165 deg. F., below which’ 


temperature such installations become 
uneconomic in first cost. 


Panel Warming. 


““ Some of the design conditions can be 
satisfied by means of a system of panel 
warming. Generally speaking, such a sys- 
tem may be said to consist of a series of 
pipe coils laid in the floors, ceilings or 
walls’ or forming definite surface panels. 
Low temperature hot water of between 
100 deg. to 110 deg. F. is passed through 
the pipe coils and the radiant surface 
maintained at a temperature of 70 deg. to 
80 deg. F. In ceiling and floor panels the 
large proportion of the heat emission is 
radiant and the sensation of comfort is 
independent of the rate of air change to 
a considerable degree. In the case of wall 
panels the heat transmission is increased 
considerably due to convection. 

“These systems have many applica- 
tions, particularly in buildings where 
architectural requirements are such that 
uninterrupted floor space is of paramount 
importance and where a sensation - of 
warmth is desired under extremely variable 
conditions of air change—open-air class- 
rooms, foundries, timber mills. | Panel 
warming, in addition to fulfilling these 
special requirements, has the advantage of 
low heating surface temperature. The 
advantages are that the lower the tem- 
perature of the heating surfaces the nearer 
we are to natural conditions, and conse- 
quently the healthier, and the gradient of 
= temperature is small and unobjection- 
able. 

“It may be safely stated that panel- 
warming systems would be far more ex- 
tensively adopted were it not for high 
initial cost of installation consequent upon 
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the necessity for special construction fea- 
cures, such as pipe ducts, chases, roof 
and floor insulation and, in the case of 
floors and ceiling, the provision of special 
compositions not susceptible to cracking 
under varying temperatures. 


Unit Heaters. 

“The principle of warming a living 
space by directing a current of pre-heated 
air towards the occupants is embodied in 
the unit heater. Such units consist essen- 
tially of a heater battery of gilled or 
finned tubes through which hot water or 
steam is circulated, and across which a 
current of air is propelled at low velocity 
by means of a motor-driven fan. The 
warmed air is deflected as required to- 
wards the occupants of the room by means. 
of suitable baffles or louvres. These units 
generally recirculate the same air, but they 
can be arranged to draw fresh air from 
the outside, or to operate with a mixture 
of fresh and recirculated air. The units 
are usually located at frequent intervals, 
but care in design is essential to ensure 
that the required amount of heat is 
directed to the working spaces. The sys- 
tem has the advantage that a constant air 
movement ensures a healthy and comfort- 
able atmosphere and is a safeguard against 
a feeling of lassitude, but undue turbu- 
lence must be avoided. 

“ The plenum system consists essentially 
of a unit heater discharging to the living 
spaces through a system of ductwork. Air 
is drawn from the outside and heated by 
means of the battery to temperatures 
varying between 90 deg. and 120 deg. F., 
and then circulated to the rooms in which 
a slight pressure is created with the effect 
that all leakages are outwards by compari- 
son with inward leakages from windows, 
etc., as in the case of radiator systems. 

“The system lends itself to a greater 
measure of control in the treatment of air 
than others hitherto outlined. Filters may 
be applied to the inlet of the heater bat- 
tery and dust particles removed from the 
incoming air. Full or partial recircula- 
tion of air can be arranged by means of 
suitable dampers in the ductwork; if com- 
bined with a separate system of extract 
ventilation the temperature of the living 
space, the number of air changes and 
cleanliness of the air can be controlled. 


“The advantages of the system are sim- 
plicity, noiseless operation and degree of 
positive control in the treatment of the 
air. A plenum system does not, however, 
lend itself readily to thermostatic con- 
trol where numbers of different rooms are 
served by the same plant, and the large 
ducts required to conduct the air mili- 
tated against its choice where unit heaters 
also meet the designed requirements. 


Air Conditioning Systems. 

“Where design requirements are such 
that temperature, air change, humidity 
and cleanliness of the air have all to be 
under control, complete air conditioning 
must be resorted to. Such a system may 
be said to develop logically from the 
plenum system just described, but a very 
big stride forward must be taken to obtain 
complete control of conditions. 

“In such a system the incoming fresh 
air and recirculated air may be drawn by 
means of a fan and ductwork through an 
air filter to remove the larger dust par- 
ticles. The air is then passed through a 
washer consisting essentially of a fine mist 
spray of water designed to regulate the 
moisture or humidity of the air. Free 
moisture in the form of water droplets 
carried over by the air stream may be 
removed by means of suitable baffles over 
which a stream of water is passed. This 
part of the system is termed the scrubber. 
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The air, which is now cold, clean and of 
the desired humidity, is passed through a 
heater battery and raised to the correct 
temperature and humidity before passing 
through ductwork to the living space. To 
allow for complete control of temperature 
under winter and summer conditions the 
mist spray temperature may be controlled 
by a separate system embodying a heater 
for winter use and a refrigeration plant 
for summer purposes. 

“Tt will be appreciated that such a 
plant is large, costly and complicated, and 
requires a separate plant room to house it 
and extensive ductwork to serve the rooms 
requiring conditioning. 

“Small compact self-contained units 
fiave, however, been developed for treat- 
ment of separate rooms. These are about 
the size of a large radio-gramophone and 
contain filter, cooling and humidifying 
coils, scrubber, heating coils and circulat- 
ing fan. A common compressor unit may 
serve all the individual units. Space re- 
quirements for such a plant are much 
reduced, but control of the air conditions 
is not as good as in the centralised system. 
ries ea difficulties are also appre- 
ciable.” 

After enumerating some typical build- 
ings and their air treatment, Mr. Pashler 
concluded: “ Unfortunately, owing to the 
economies needed in the engineering 
equipment of building to-day, as in the 
past, the unfortunate heating engineer is 
seldom allowed to give vent to his feelings 
and produce the ideal, and is left to make 
do and produce the best from the few 
crumbs which remain. But in spite of 
economic limitations, very great advances 
have been made during the last 50 years 
in the air treatment of buildings, and a 
great deal of active research is being car- 
ried out on the environmental conditions 
best suited to man.” 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
BUILDING 


No Priority for Housing Association 
Members 

INQUIRIES are being received by the 
Department of Health for Scotland about 
the formation of Housing Associations 
under the Housing (Scotland) Acts, 1925- 
1949, which suggest that some people 
who want to build houses for themselves 
are under the impression that by the 
mere formation of a housing associa- 
tion they are free to proceed immediately 
to build. 

To avoid unnecessary disappointment, 
therefore, the Department wish to make 
it clear that membership of a housing 
association does not confer any priority 
as compared with individual members of 
the public wishing to build privately. 

The Department are always ready to 
give advice about the formation of hous- 
ing associations. So long, however, as 
it continues to be necessary in the 
National interest to give priority to appli- 
cations in favour of agricultural workers, 
miners, key workers and other special 


cases, no large-scale building by housing" 


associations for private persons is likely 
to be possible. 


Peabody Donation Fund. 


The Governors of the Peabody Dona- 
tion Fund announce that investments 
now held by the Fund total £600,590 10s. 
at cost, the market value at the end of 
last year being £614,907 18s. 1d. This 
will be spent on repairs, on improving 
and modernising certain of the Fund’s 
existing properties and on the develop- 
ment of new estates if sites can be pro- 
cured. Mr. James MacNabb, 15, Buck- 
ingham-street, Strand, W.C.2, is manager. 
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COPPER WATER PIPING.—These pictures show stages in 

carried water for the Bath and West 
Altogether 9,000 ft. were laid by 
the first time this method had been used on such a scale. 
1.C.L, Ltd., in various sizes ranging from 3 in. to 14 in. The plough seen a 
making a trench 18 in. deep. The cost of moleing is estimated at tid. a y 


* Kuterlon ” tubing, which 
Ashton Court, Bristol, recently. 
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TRADE NEWS 


“ Bison ” adopts Bison Pair. 

The idea of living trade-marks seems 
so novel that readers will be interested 
to know of a firm in the building trade 
which have recently adopted two bison in 
the London Zoo. The trade-mark of this 
firm, Concrete, Ltd., is a bison, typifying 
speed and strength, and for which they 
had the original drawing made in the Zoo 
30 years ago. 


Two New Ventilators. 

Messrs. Colt Ventilation, Ltd., Sur- 
biton, Surrey, announce that they are pro- 
ducing two new clear-opening ventilators, 
both types being similar except in size. 
Their design allows for fixture in any 
pitch of roof and when open they pro- 
vide a clear view of the sky. They 
are adjustable by hand and are claimed 
to be rainproof even when partially open. 
The manufacturers state that they are 
particularly suitable for buildings such as 
foundries, etc., where the atmosphere is 
usually hot. 
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A New Factory. 

Messrs. E. P. Allam and Co., Ltd, 
engineers, 45, Great Peter-street, S.W.1, 
announce that they are building a new 
factory on a two-acre site at Southend- 
on-Sea for the manufacture of “ Planet ” 
builders’ hoist, friction winches, vibrating 
equipment for all types of precast and in 
situ. concrete work, industrial vibrators 
and vibrating screens, etc. It is hoped 
that these works will be in full produc- 
tion by the end of this year. 

Engineering and Marine Exhibition. 

When the Engineering and Marine Ex- 
hibition opens at Olympia on August 25, 
the Rawlplug Company, Ltd., Rawiplug 
House, Cromwell-road, S.W.7, will show: 
a representative display of their fixing de— 
vices, including those suitable for use im 
various atmospheric conditions or under- 
water structures. The “ Durium” drilk, 
which fits into a carpenter’s brace, and is 
capable of penetrating brick, stone, 
marble, terra-cotta, and, in some in- 
stances, concrete, will be among the pro- 
ducts demonstrated on the company’s 
stand, which is No. 6, Row R, Ground 
Floor, Grand Hall. 


Timber Connectors and Design Sheet. 


The use of timber connectors as joint- 
ing material has been generally des- 
cribed in Timber Development Associa- 
tion’s Comnstructional Research Bulletin 
No. 1. “ Timber Connectors.” The bul- 
letin illustrates various types of connec- 
tors and the particular reasons for their 
development and methods of assembly. 

The Association has also just published 


|| its first Design Sheet (No. 1), which deals 


with the T.D.A. Roof Design. This 


a design is not a single design for one par- 
~ ticular span or agen but a system of con- 


struction which will be illustrated by 


other design sheets covering a number 


"| different spans up to 26 ft. between walls 
-| for two main pitches, ie., 40 degrees for 


plain tiling and 35 degrees for interlock- 
ing tiles or slates. Design Sheet No. r 
is for a roof of 40 degrees pitch covered: 
with plain tiles and having a maximum 
span of 17 ft. between walls. F 
Copies of the sheet and the bulletin 
can be obtained on application to the 
Association, 75, Cannon-street, E.C.4. 


H* 
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Canteen and Training Centre. 
;In connection with our article on the 
‘ Canteen and Training Centre, Baker- 
street, for London Transport Executive 
(The Builder,, August 5), Messrs. R. 
Cattle, Ltd., of Everitt-road, N.W.10, in- 
. form us that they were nominated sub- 
contractors, and appre’ and fixed all 
flush doors and hardwood door: frames. 


Rubber Electrical Plug. 

‘Anew type of electrical plug, made 
chiefly of. rubber, has been produced by 

essrs.'W. W. Haffenden. Called the 
“ Duraplug,” it canbe adapted to fit three- 
pin or two-pin sockets. The plug’s metal 
prongs are screwed in to the rubber casing 
by hand, and can be tightened with the 
edge of, a coin. No other screws are 
necessary. The rubber casing, it is 
claimed, ensures complete insulation. 

Sectional Prestressed Columns. 

..,With reference to the article on “Sec- 
tional Prestressed Columns ” in our issue 
of, August 12, the Liverpool] Artificial 
Stone Co., Ltd., write : “The term ‘ pre- 

_ Stressed on site’ at the end of the first 
paragraph may convey a wrong impres- 
‘sion, in that no work of: this description 
was carried out on the building site. The 
pre-cast sections were made, assembled, 

outed, and the high tensile wires stressed 
at our Liverpool works asa complete 
Operation, and were then loaded on to 
railway trucks as a finished operation, 
ready for erection on arrival.” 
Night Lights on Scaffolding. 

The. use of oil lamps for statutory night 
lights on scaffolding is largely giving 
place. to electric lights wired through a 
convenient door or window, a practice 
which, by the very nature of the circum- 
stances under which it is employed, may 
be highly dangerous. Messrs. Heatex 
Products offer a simple lighting kit for 
this purpose, which operates at only 12 
volts through a small transformer, and 
which can be fixed by an unskilled man 
in half an hour by simply tying the low 
voltage cable to the scaffolding, fixing 
special lampholders and guards and plug- 
“ging in to the light socket. There is no 
cutting or stripping of cable, etc. 

The outfit, which is designed for alter- 
nating current only provides for two 
lights, the cable being 12 yards long. — 

Larger outfits for more lights and with 
longer cable can also be supplied. 
Development of Flexible Material. 

‘A very old principle has been given a 
modern twist in the development by 
Warerite, Ltd., Ware, Herts, of a fabri- 
cating technique to give improved flexi- 
bility to Warerite veneered board. A nor- 
mal Warerite veneer is first applied to 
+s-in. core, the back of which is then 
kerfed with 4-in. saw-cuts at 74-in. centres. 
The result of this treatment is a flexible 
board suitable for application in furni- 
ture and bar construction. This board 
can be curved to a radius of 3 in. without 
difficulty, and is retained in position by 
cementing on formers. 

It has always, of course, been possible 
for manufacturers equipped with suitable 
formers and veneering equipment to apply 
Warerite veneers to curved surfaces, but 
the development now announced simpli- 
fies the production of bends in panels. 

Another Warerite development is a new 
type of veneered board. The Warerite 
veneer is applied to a core of synthetic 
resin-bonded wood chips, which have been 
faced with gaboon veneers in the manu- 
facturing process, and to which the 





Warerite veneer is applied. The resultant 

board is suitable for the construction of 
artitions, wall linings, furniture tops and 
ronts, coach partitions and flush doors. 
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“ Saga-Junior ” Power Winch. 

The British Hoist and Crane Co., Ltd., 
manufacturers of the “Ant” mobile 
hoist, ““ Moonraker” hoist and “ Saga ” 
power winches, have for the past two 
years been applying their technical re- 
sources to the manufacture of a special 
class of winch which is now in produc- 
tion and known as the “ Saga-Junior.” 
It is intended ee gd to serve a sphere 
of hoisting hitherto dealt with by manual 
laboug. Recent tests have shown that 
the “Saga-Junior,” reeved on a gin- 
wheel rig and operated by, two men, has 
over ten times the capacity of the same 
two men applied manually. Being small 
and light enough to be carried by one 
man, it may be moved to any part of a 
building site. It- weighs less than 1 cwt. 


PATENT LAW 
A Parliamentary Bill 

LATEST addition to the recent useful 
series of “tidying-up” Parliamentary 
Bills is one which applies to registered 
patents and designs. No doubt (writes a 
correspondent) it will be welcomed as 
much by actual, inventors as by people 
who risk their money working out and 
seeking to market the ideas. 

First there is the question of who 
applies for a patent. Usually this is the 
inventor himself, but often he will have 
sold his rights at some stage, and so can- 
not file the particulars. So it is now pro- 
posed that an assignee may apply; and 
if the inventor has already applied, and 
then sells out, his assignee may carry on. 
Next, the dating system is cleaned up. 
At present, when a patent is granted, it 
runs from the earliest date—that is; from 
the first application; now, the patent 
period is to start from the lodging of 
the complete specification, so enabling 
all subsequent developments to be in- 
cluded and protected. 

A number of restrictive practices which 
tend to (i) hold up production through 
unreasonabie licence charges, and (ii) 
obstruct export trade are to be tackled 
by this new Bill, which, it is expected, 
will become law shortly. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


Model Form of Purchase Notice. 


The Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning has issued Circular No. 73, 
“Model Form of Purchase Notice,” in 
respect of Section 19 of the Town -and 
Country Planning Act, 1947. The price 
is 1d. (H.M. Stationery Office). 


Builder as Alderman. 

Councillor T. G. Gibson, of Rugby, has 
been elected an alderman of Rugby Town 
Council. Mr. Gibson is a past-president 
of the Institute of Plumbers and of the 
Midland Federation of Building Trades 
Employers. 


Scientific Film Congress. 

The third International Scientific Film 
Congress will be held in Brussels from 
September 30 to October 5. During 
this period delegations from many coun- 
tries will meet to discuss progress on 
various subjects of importance in rela- 
tion to the international aspect of scien- 
tific films. In conjunction with the 
Congress, there will be a Scientific Film 
Festival, and in addition to the public 
shows there will ibe four sessions intended 
for specialists. The fields covered will 
be Research, Education, Industry and 
Medicine. 


Building Employment Figures. 

According to the latest figures published 
by the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service the number employed in the build- 
ing and contracting industries at the end 
of June this year was 1,489,000. [his 
compares with 1,482,000 at the end of 
May and 1,497,000 at mid-1948. In com- 
paring the figures for persons registered 
with Appointments Offices at June 13 
with those at March 14, 1949, for the 
civil and structural engineering and build- 
ing industries, the Ministry states that 
there has been a drop in unemployed 
registrants since March. There has been 
a steady fall in vacancies and registrants 
since September, 1948. 


M.O.H. Loans. 

Loans sanctioned by the Minister to 
local authorities in England and Wales 
during the quarter ended June 30. were 
as follows :—Housing, £46,496,643; 
Health (Personal) £349,411, (Environmen- 
tal) £5,699,040; National Assistance, 
£382,395; Children Act, 1948, £172,449; 
Miscellaneous, (a) Town Halls, Munici- 
pal Offices, etc., £377,822; (b) Civic 
Restaurants, £78,982; (c) Sea Defence, 
£199,993; (d) Other, £714,613; Education, 
£8,831,016; Gas, £1,404,852; Highways 
and private street works, £1,240,534; 
Police, £176,138; and Town and Country 
Planning, £941,850. Total, £67,065.738. 


Autumn Golf Meeting. 

The autumn meeting of the Building 
and Allied Trades Golfing Association 
will take place on the courses of the 
Wentworth Golf Club (Virginia Water) 
on September 21. Simgles (medal play) 
and a four-ball foursome (3/4 handicap) 
against bogey will be played. Prizes will 
be awarded for each event including a 
scratch prize for the singles. The singles 
will be divided (1) up to 12 handicap and 
(2) 13 to 18 (limit). ©“ The Builder ” 
Trophy will be played for concurrently 
with the singles at this meeting. The 
Trophy will be held for one year by the 
winner, who will receive a miniature pre- 
sented by “ The Builder.” Further details 
are obtainable from the hon. secretary 
Mr. Hubert H. Hill, W. G. Hill and Son, 
Monument Station Buildings, King Wil- 
liam-street, E.C.4. 
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War Office to Give Up Park. 

The Government have decided that the 
part of Arrowe Park, Birkenhead, at pre- 
sent occupied hes the War Office as an 
armoured vehicle driving and training 
area, should be surrendered to the local 
authority not later than December, 1952. 

Arrowe Park is conveniently situated 
for the training of Territorial Army units 
and the choice of an alternative training 
site, it is considered, will be a matter of 
some difficulty. Nevertheless, it was felt, 
after careful examination of all. the 
issues involved, that the Birkenhead Town 
Council should be given the assurance 
that, at the earliest practicable date, the 
whole of Arrowe Park will again be made 
available as an open space for the citi- 
zens of Birkenhead. 


REQUISITIONED {PREMISES 
Conversion, Maintenance and Repair 


In order to reduce the work falling on 
local authorities in submitting for appro- 
val proposals for the conversion and 
repair of requisitioned properties, the 
Minister of Health has decided to modify 
existing instructions as follows :— 

Circular 49/44, paragraph 10.—£250 
should be substituted for £100 as the 
maximum estimated amount necessary to 
render premises fit for occupation which 
aay be authorised on the certificate of the 
local authority’s technical officer without 
the necessity of obtaining the prior appro- 
val of the Principal Regional Officer. 

Circular 138/47, paragraph 1(2) and (3). 
—The figure of £100 is substituted for £50 
as the limit within which local authorities 
may carry out repairs without the Depart- 
ment’s prior approval. 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 


NEW BUILDINGS 


East Kilbride.—Plans approved for the erec- 
tion at The Glasgow-rd. by the East Kilbride 
Development Corporation of seven blocks of 
houses, for which the responsible architect is 


Donald Reay, Torman House, East. Kilbride, 
Lanarkshire. 

Edinburgh.—Warrant granted to William 
Murray & Lt for demolitions, additions 


and extensions at Craigmillar Breweries, Craig- 
millar, at . Plans by W. N. Thomson 

Co., 52, Leith-walk.—Warrant granted to 
Church of Scotland General Trustees for erec- 
tion of church hall at Pennywell-rd., West 
Pilton, at £14,000, Plans by Gordon & Dey, 
36, Heriot-row. 

Glasgow.—Plans in hand for additions and 
——. etc., at Harmony-rd. property, for 
Levy & Sons, warehousemen, 109, Trongate, 
for which the architects are J. B. Honeyman, 
Jack & Kobertson,, 92, Bath-st., Glasgow, W. 

Glasgow.—Plans in hand for alterations and 
additions, etc., to the ag nae buildings of 
the Riverside Milling Co., Ltd., at Shearer-st., 
for which the architects are Blyth & Blyth, 135, 
George-st., Edinburgh, W.C. 

Glasgow.—Corporation to erect at the U. area 
of Milton a housing scheme estimated at over 
£50,000, for which the architect is Archibald J. 
Jury; Housing Offices, The Trongate, Glasgow 
Cross, Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—Plans in hand for central kitchen 
to be erected at Clydeferry-rd. site, for which 
the architect is John MacNab, 129, Bath-st., 
Glasgow, W.1 

Gtacgew.—New engineering workshops, to- 
gether with lock-up garages, are to be erected 
at Tonyglen-st., for which the architect is R. 
Barclay, 261, Polmadie- rd., Govanhill, Glasgow. 

Lanarkshire.—C.C. is to erect at the Biggar- 
Thankerton Highway, Quothquam, four blocks 
of houses, for which the architect is Samuel 
MacColl, County- bldgs., Beckford-st., Hamilton. 

Lesmahagow.—Lanarkshire C.C. to erect five 
blocks of houses at Dead Waters-bldgs., for 
which the architect is Samuel! MacColl, County- 
bidgs.. Beckford-st., Hamilton. 

Stirfing.—New factory buildings to be erected 
= Colquhoun-st. by the Holdfast Ironworks & 


Hope-st., Glasgow, from plans by 
their own architects. 
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FUTURE 
CONSTRUCTION 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


Full details of Public Appointments open will 
be found in the Advertisement pages of this 
and previous issues. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but not in- 
cluded in this list see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to. the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 


AUGUST 22, 
t*Wilts C.C.—Adaptation work, Tower House, 
ae age ty. to form home for aged persons. 
owden (A.), County A., Trowbridge. 
£2 2s. Tenders by eenaree 14. 
AUGUST 2 
t*Rugby B.C.—194 Seeaie a Newbold Glebe 
estate (section 2). Collins & Britton, 39, 
Bennett’s Hill, oe 2. Dep. £2 2s. 
UGUST 25. 
+ Kingsbridge ODO 6 flats. E. & §&., 
Soest -chbrs. Dep. £2 2s. Tenders by Septem- 
er 


uGuUST 

tisle of Wight c. On Kitchen and dining unit 
at Parkhurst County School. County A., County 
a Dep. £2 2s. Tenders by Septem- 
er 13. 

Big, R.D.C.--Eight houses 

F ORfnahaw (A.), Oxford Allie 

& St. Giles-st., Oxford. | Deo. £2. 
+*Southampton C.B.—New infants’ school, 
Tanner’s Brook. Boro. A. Dep. £2 2s. Tenders 
by September 26. 

t*West Bromwich C©.B.—60 flats, 
_ estate. H. Schofield, B.E. 


AUGUST 27. 
esey E.C.—Primary school, Beaumaris. 
Johnson (A.), County A., Shire Hall, 
Dep. £5 5s. Tenders by Septem: 


+Dumbarton T.C.—-Work in various trades 
for erection of flats at, Wallace-st. T.C., Council 
ce. 


+*Rowle Regie T.C.—Civic Restaurant, Old 
Hill. B. & S. Dep. £5 5s. Tenders by 
September 14. 
AUGUST 


‘ tEastwood U.D.C.—30 linn S at Church View 
estate, 5 Webster, C., Council Offices. 
Goole T.C.—22 houses at Western-rd. 
B.E. & §., Municipal Offices. Dep. £2 2s. 
+*Harrow U.D. C.—132 flats, Alexandra. av. E. 
& 8. Dep. £2 2s. Tenders by September 26. 
t*Ipswich ©.B.—Erection of St. Mary’s R.C. 


ORF 


t Somerton. 
Architects, 


Hateley 
S. Dep. 


t*Angi 
N. St. 
Llangefni. 
ber 12. 


site. 
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Johns & Slater (F. & A.), 
Tenders by September 29. 


ates canteen, etc. 
, Lower Brook-st. 


* rae Pag Ely C.C.—Police offices, March. 
County A., March. Dep. £2 2s. 

+*Southampton C.B.—26 houses, Maybush 
estate. Boro’ A. Dep. £2. Tenders by Octo- 
ber 3 

UGUST 30. 

*Barnsley C.B.—46 houses in 3 contracts at 
Athersley estate. B.E., Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 

Colwyn Bay T.C.—42 houses at Mochdre. 
B.E. & S., Town Hall. 

AUGUST 31. d 

+*East Sussex C.C.—New county primary 
school, Bexhill. J. Catchpole (A.), County A., 
Lewes. ‘Tenders by October 10 


Hartlepool T.C.—44 houses in two schemes at 
Hart-rd. B.E. & S., Boro’-bldgs., Middlegate. 
Dep. £2 2s. each scheme. 

on C.B.—War damage _ repairs, 
etc., at Ludlow-rd. junior boys’ school. ro’ 
A. Dep. £2. Tenders by September 20. 
SEPTEMBER 1. 

Berks C.C.—Three pairs of houses at Shaw 
estate, Newbury. County A., — House, 
Parkside- rd., Reading. Dep. £2 

+*Dukinfield T.C.—40 houses, _ Tree-la. 
site. Cruickshank & Seward (F.), ver 
16, Princess-st. Lens maya 1. Dep. £3 3s 
Tenders by September 27 

*East Suffolk .c.—Canteen kitchen and 
dining-room at (a) Combs Ford Primary 
School, and (b) Barton Primary School. County 
A., County a Ipswich. Dep. £2 2s. Tenders 
by. September 30. 

t*West Sussex C.C.—New one- -form entry 
junior and infants’ school, East Preston. F. R. 
Steele (F.), County A., Chichester, 

SEPTEMBER 2. 

*Durham ——- es.—Completion of St. Mary’s 
College, Quarry — la. Treasurer, 38, North 
Bailey. ep. £10 1 

t*East Sussex ee eames of premises, 
Marle-pl., Leylands-rd.. Burgess Hill, into 
children’s home. J. Catchpole (A.). County A., 
Lewes. Tenders by September 26. 

t*North Riding C.C.—Police house, office and 
garage. Hunton, near Bedale. County A., 
Northallerton. Dep. £2 2s: 

+*West Ham C.B.—62 houses, Wightman-st., 
E.16. T. E. North, Boro’ A. & Planning Officer, 
70, West Ham-la., E.15. Dep. £2 2s. 

SEPTEMBER 3. 

*Birkenhead C.B.—100 houses, Woodchurch 
estate. H. J. Rowse (F.), Martins Bank-bldgs., 
by oo st., Liverpool. Dep. £5 5s. ‘ 

E. & S., Council 


U.D.C.—16 houses. 
omees ateg, U. 


£1 Is. 
*Stepney B.C.—War damage repair to 4 pro- 
erties. Chief Technical Officer for War 


amage, 191-193, Commercial-rd., E.1. Dep. 
2 2s. 


Whitley Bay U.D.C.—14 dwellings at Seaton- 
ville West. S., Council Offices. Dep. £3 3s. 
SEPTEMBER 5. ; 

*Frimley and Camberley U.D. C.—Public con- 

venience, London-rd., Yorktown. E. & 8S. Dep. 


2s. 
+* Hartley Wintney R.D.C.—18 houses, Odi- 
ham. H. ©. K. Broadhurst, C. 

Haydock U.D.C.—40 houses at Church-rd. S., 
Council Offices: Dep. £3 3s. 

Standish-with-Langtree U.D.C.—22 houses at 
Grove-la. estate. . J. Brookes, M.I.Mun.E., 
E. & §S., Ashfield House, Standish, nor. Wigan. 


Dep. £2 2s 
SEPTEMBER 6. 
Doncaster C.B.—Two bungalows at (a) Elm- 
freld Park, and (b) Westfield Park. Estates S., 
15, South-parade. Dep. £1 1s. 
SEPTEMBER 7. 
Ms d R.D.C.—20 dwellings at aya Hatch. 
Se gy Fe House. Dep. 


¥¥- C.—Six houses. “3 * council 
Offices. Dep. £2 2s. 
SEPTEMBER 
Eton U.D. a —Six houses at Tilston Field site, 
Eton Wick. S., High-st. Dep. £ 


Stafford T.C.—24 houses at ea. Pit estate. 
B.E. & S., Mount-st. Dep. £2 2s. 
SEPTEMBER 9. 
Dronfield U.D.C.—16 houses at <— la. site. 
R. 8. Woodhead, C., Council] Offices. Dep. £2 2s 
Nottingham T.C. +AJterations at Taylor’s fac- 
tory, South Sherwood-st. City E. Dep. £2. 
*Sout C.B.—Alterations. repairs and “de- 
corations, 91, Leyland-rd. B.E. 
SEPTEMBER 10. 
*Merionethshire Standing Joint Committee.— 


yeles constable’s ——. Llanuwehllyn. County 
. Dolgelly. Dep. £3 3s. 
a U.D.C.—56 houses ait _ i. 


D. 
W. E. Clark, S., Town Hall. Dep. £2 
SEPTEMBER 12. 

*Beckenham T.C.—Six dwellings with out- 

—- at Layhams-rd.. West Wickham. 
& §&., — Hall. Dep. £2. 

‘Geaindhaas T.C.—Repairs to 62 properties 
known as contracts Nos. of) and 10. James Dove, 
B.E. & S. Dep. £2. 

Bentley-with-Arksey U.D.C.—40 houses and in- 
cidental works. R. N. ene E. & §&., 
Council Offices. Dep.. £3 

*Chester R.D.C.—Pair a houses, etc., Shot- 
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“THE BUILDER” PRICES 
IRON AND STEEL 


Maximum prices of certain iron and steel 
products are altered from August 16 by an Order 
made by the Minister of Supply. Principal 
alterations are: (ij) Reductions in the prices of 
galvanised sheets, tubes, wire nails, terneplate 
and alloy steel black bars, and 1 Gi) an increase in 
the price of alloy steel bright bars. 

Copies of the Order—the Control of Iron and 
Steel FINO. 73) Order, 1949—can be obtained 
from H.M.S.O. or from any bookseller. 


CHROME ORE 

The Ministry of Supply announces that the 
selling price of Baluchistan chrome ‘has been 
reduced from August 15 by 10s. per ton. The 
reduction follows decreases in the freight rates 
from India. The new price is £11 1s. 9d. per 
ton delivered direct ex ship, and £11 17s. per ton 
for deliveries ex store. The price includes 
carriage care to rail point nearest to con- 
sumers’ wor! 

GALVANISED TANKS 

Following a decrease in the cost of raw 
materials, the Minister of Works has confirmed 
a reduction equivalent to 2} per cent. of the basic 
list prices of galvanised tanks and cisterns 
manufactured by members of the Galvanised 
Tank Manufacturers’ Association. 

In accordance with the Association’s revised 
discount scheme (operative from July 1), the new 
plusage will be 524 per cent. on basic list prices. 
The revised maximum prices concern deliveries 
on and after August 8. 


VIRGIN ALUMINIUM 


The Ministry of Supply announces that from 
Monday, August 15, the price of virgin alu- 
minium in ingot form has been increased from 
£90 to £93 per long ton, delivered into con- 
sumers’ works, with the addition of £2 10s. per 
ton for metal in notch bar form. The new price 
will apply to metal of a purity of 99 per cent. to 

.5 per cent. inclusive, and the existing premiums 
for higher purities will be payable in addition 
as follows :— 

Premium 
Purity per ton 
Minimum 99.6 per cent. 
4 99.7 
es 99.8 
‘ 99.9 


” MP. » ees 
The change is due to a rise in the average cost 





of current supplies. 








wick. H. Booties (L.), architect, 19, Newgate- 
st. Dep. £2 2s. 

ig T.C.—16 houses at Bourne-ave. 
estate. J. T. Cole, architect, Central-bldgs., 
Long-la., Blackheath. Dep. £2 28. 
*Huntingdonshire C.0.—Meals centre at Fen- 
stanton County primary school. S. Hands, 
County A., Huntingdon. 

*Leicester } Cart sal school, New Parks, 
J. H. Lloyd Owen, City A.. Dep.. £3. 

Stockton-on-Tees T.C.—Construction of 3 hut- 
ments to form dining-room and scullery at 
Bailey-st. school. Boro’ A., 28, The Square. 


Dep. £1 1s. 
SEPTEMBER 13. : 
*Chesterfield R.D.C.—Eight houses, Killmarsh. 
J. B. Wikeley, E. & S. Dep. 2s. 
D.C.—10 Pesta. Pilsley. J.B. 
. Dep. £2 2s. 
erfield R.D.C.—Four houses. Wingfield- 
rd. Housing site, Tupton. J. B. Wikeley, E. & 
2s. 


S. Dep. £2 
SEPTEMBER 14. 

*Caine and Chippenham ‘R.D.C.—Six houses 
and 2 bungalows, Biddestone, and 2 pairs of 
houses, Yatton Keynell. Edwards & Webster, 
architects, 32, Market-pl.. Chippenham. Dep. 
£3 3s. each scheme. 

SEPTEMBER 15. 

*Finchley T.C.—84 flats. Red Lion Hill estate, 
Fach Finchley, N.2. Boro” Housing and Town 
Planning Dept., The Avenue, Regents Park-rd. 


Dep. £3 
SEPTEMBER 1 

“Canterbury T.C.—Block of , oe at Martyrs 

— site. City A., Municipal-bldgs. Dep. 
S. 

*Guildford T.C.—68 houses at Bellfields; 24 
houses at Southway, Park Barn, and 4 shops 
and flats. Southwav. Park Barn. B.E. & S. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

Tavistock U.D.C.—Four bungalows at Drake- 
gdns. and 8 houses at a estate. § 
Council-chbrs., Drake-rd. Dep. £ 

SEPTEMBER 19. 
Dumbarton T.C.—50 houses at Castlehill. 
T.C., Council Offices. 
*Frimley and Camberley U.D.C.—48 houses, 
yay Farm housing estate. E. & 8. Dep. 
Ss. 

*Satford T.C.—Erection of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury’s R.C. junior and infants’ school, 
Higher Broughton. Salford, 7. Harold Green- 
halgh, F.R.1.C.S8 (L.), Cont. cae 15, Mawds- 
ley-st., Bolton. Dep. £2 
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SEPTEMBER 22. 
hs ~ C.C.—School, Swindon. F. I. Bowden 
(A.) ay .A., Trowbridge. Dep. £2 2s. 
Tenders by tober 13. ‘ 
be Imber-rd., Warminster. 


t*Wilts. C.C.—School, L 
AP * Bowden (A.), County A.. Trowbridge. 
Dep. £2 2s. Tenders by October 13. 

NO DATE. 

*Littleton P.C.—Alterations and additions to 
lavatory accommodation at Memorial Hall. 
egg Denham & Son, architects, 41, Jewry- 

ert 

pe ms evelopment Corporation.—220 
flats with F sileny buildings and sife works at 
Sish-la., Yorke, Rosenberg & Mardall, 2, Hyde 
Park-pl., London, W:2. {Applications in 


writing only.) 
PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


MATERIA S.: ETC. 


AUGUST 
*Slough T.C. Installation “of a hot water 
system to 330 houses at Manor Park and Lang- 
ley. E, Gardner Thorp, B.E. 
SEPTEMBER 5. 
Ashby- Et te R,.D.¢.— External painting 
of 83 houses. §., Council Offices. 
 apieaetone 6. 
*Southend-on-Sea C,.B.—Heating and_ hot 
water service systems at new customs buildings, 
Municipal Airport. A. Glen, T.C. Dep, £2 
SEPTEMBER 7. 
ilkeston T.C.—External redecoration of 93 
temporary bungalows and 122 houses. E. & S. 
ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 
AUGUST 27. 
tThornbury R.D.C.—Roads and sewers at 
Sharpness. Rainge, Rogers & Smithson, 29, 
Rodney-rd., Cheltenham. Dep. £3 3s. 
AUGUST 29. 
t*East Retford T.C.—Roads 
copeme 3, part 3, Hallcroft estate. 


AUGUST 31. 
*Battersea T.C.—Demolition and clearance of 
Goheie oy war damage sites. B.E. & S. Dep. 


2 28. 
Clevedon U.D.C. licade and sewers at perma- 
yoy housing site. , Council House. Dep. 


£2 

Anh w, eh ig and sewers at De Villiers- 
ave. ealate. & 8S. Dep. £2 2s 

Frimley and ‘RAE U.D.C. —Improv ements 
and extensions at Yorktown sewage Capogal 
works. Willcox, Raikes & Marshall, 33, Gt. 
Charles-st., Birmingham, 3. Dep. £10 10s. 

Thurrock ae a and -sewers at 
Some gaat -rd. site. E. & §., Council Offices. 


SEPTEMBER 2. 
tChailey R.D.C.—Sewers, rising main, pump 
ing station ea sewage disposal veers at Gooks. 
bridge. Howard og: reys Sons, 17, 
Victoria-st., S.W.1. Dep. £5 5s. 


and _ sewers, 
T.C. Dep. 











10th EDITION REVISED 


HOW TO ESTIMATE 


for Every Class of Building Work 
By J. T. REA 


This well-known standard work is 
now reprinted with an important new 
series of comparative tables giving full 
details of : 


(x) Increases in cost of Building Materials for 

years 1937, 1939, 1944, 1945 and 1946. 
(2) Increases in Labour Rates and percentage 
increases for the above five years 
together with the Wages Increase and 
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Welling! h R.D.C.—Laying of sewers and 
construction of sewage disposal works. Pick, 
Everard, Keay & Gimson, 6, Méilistone-la., 
Leicester. Dep. £2 2s. 

SEPTEMBER 5. 

Nidderdale. R.D.CG.—Sewerage and sewage 
disposal works for 3 parishes. W. K. Rodwell, 
29, High-st., Wetherby, Yorks. Dep. £3 3s. 

SEPTEMBER 6. f 
epshed U.D.C.—Sewerage and sewage dis- 
posal works. Pick, Everard, Keay & Gimson, 

6, Millstone-la., Leicester. Dep. £2 

SEPTEMBER 7. 

Bromiey T.C.—Construction 
Hayes-pl. Y estate. B.E., Municipal Offices. 

2s. 


Sh 


of sewers at 
Dep. 


Surbiton T.C.—Roads and sewers at Lovelace 
— Hook. B.E. & S., Council Offices. Dep. 
2. 


SEPTEMBER 8. 

Kidsgrove U.D.C.—Koads, sewers and water 
mains at Crown Bank site. E. & S.,.Town Hall. 
Dep. £3 3s. 

*Pembrokeshire C.C.—Preliminary site works 
for proposed new secondary school, Fishguard. 
W. Barrett (A.), County A., Haverfordwest. 


Dep. £5 5s. 
SEPTEMBER 9. 
+Blyth R.D.C.—Laying of 94 miles of asbestos 
cement mains. Binnie, Deacon & Gourley, 
Artillery House, Artillery- -row, §.W.1. 
SEPTEMBER 10. 
+*Kingston-on-Thames 1T.C. — Malden and 
Coombe Boro, Site work on Kingsnympton 
Hall housing site, Kingston Hill. T.C., Muni- 
cipal Offices, New Malden. 
Tonbridge R.D.C.—Sewerage and sown dis- 
posal works at Horsmonden. E. , 48, Pem- 


bury-rd. 
SEPTEMBER 12. 

Chester T.C.—Roads, sewers and ejector 
tal a Sealand-rd., Industria] estate, stage 
i. . & 8., Municipal Offices. 

SEPTEMBER 15. 

Warwick R.D.C.—Laying of approx. 5 miles 
of spun- ap and —_— cement waier mains, 
etc. and D. M. Watson, 18, Queen Anne’s- 
gate, Swi Dep. Mon 10s. 

SEPTEMBER 20. 

Hertford R.D.C.—Sewerage and’ sewage dis- 

posal works at Dutchworth. C., 20, Castle-st. 


Dep. £3 
SEPTEMBER 30. , 
*North -Kesteven R.D.C.—Sewerage and 
sewage disposal work at North Hykeham and 
Waddington. Silcock & Simpson, consulting 
engineers, 10, Park-row, Leeds, 1. Dep. £5. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


(LONDON) 


Barnet.—Scnoo.t.—At Whitings Hill for Herts 
E.C., at £70,350. H. Asliin, af 
County A., County Hall, Hertford. 
Becontree.—CuuRcH.—Plans have been pre- 
peree for_a new parish church of St. Peter’s. 
he Rev. Bernard W. Ottaway is the incumbent. 
Bromley.—F.Lats.—Messrs. H. Payne Wyatt, 

Son and Partners, 463-5, Brixton-rd., S.W.9, are 

the architects for 30 flats at Tylney-rd. 
Ealing.— ExtTensions.—To a og ngiege 

(first section). Stillman, 

County A., 20, Vauxhall Bridge-rd., sw ti 
Ewell.—TEcHnicaL COLLEGE. —Surrey C.C. pro- 
ose “aqpatcet college and school of art. Priest- 

Harrison, A.R.I.B.A., County A., 

Cutinty Trait Kingston-on-Thames. 
Heston.—County CoLLecr.—Tentative scheme 

approved by C.C. for county college on site to 

be decided upon. OC. G. Stillman, F.R.1.B.A., 

County A., 20, Vauxhall Bridge-rd., S.W.1. 
Isleworth.—ApapraTion.—Middx C.C. propose 

adaptation of Spring-gr. Sec. Grammar Sch. as 

technical coll. Est. cost of new buildings is 
£60,000 and building expected to begin in 

1950-51. C. G. Stillman, F.R.LB.A., unty 


ee 

nmore vs wr —Mr. A. W. Kenyon, 
C. a E., F.RA -, M.T.P.1., 15, Adeline-pl., 
W.C.1, is the architect for 128 houses in London. 
rd. for Harrow U,D.C. 

Twickenham. — County CoLiecrs. — Tentative 
scheme approved by Middlesex C.C. for two 
county colleges on sites to be decided. C. G. 
Stillman, F.R.I.B.A., County A., 20, Vauxhall 
Bridge-rd., 8.W.1. 

Twickenham.—TEcHNICAL COLLEGE EXTENSIONS. 
—C.C. approved tes tentative scheme for ae a 
of Twickenham Tech. Coll. at £190,000. 
Stillman, F.R.1.B.A., County Architect. 


(PROVINCIAL) 


Anglesey.—C.C. propose secondary school at 
or" Plans by County A., N. Johnson 
Ashton-under-Lyne.—Licensing Justices  ap- 
roved: Structural alterations to White Horse 
nn, Stamford-sa. ; Corporation Arms, 
marle-st. ; Brunswick Hotel, Katherine- st. ; 
toria Hotel, Victoria-st.; Robin Hood 
Oldham-rd.;' Ryecroft. Hotel, Stockport. rd. : 
Oxford Inn, Stockport-rd., and Pineapple Inn, 
ye dal -rd., for artsides Brookside rewery, 
8 

Berwick.—Oldfield, Simpson & Saul, National 
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Provincial Bank-chbrs., Workington, appointed 
architects for outpatients’ department at Ber- 
wick Dispensary and Infirmary. 
Birmingham.—T.C. to acquire and adapt as 
convalescent homes Field House, at £28,000, and 
Harboro Hal]. at £27,000 
Blackpool.—Plans submitted to T.C.: 2-storey 
factory at Back Regent-st. for Blackpool Bed- 
ding Co., Ltd.; extensions to works at Victoria- 
st. for Blackpool Herald and Gazette. 
Bury.—T.C. approved: 28 houses at Hare-dr. ; 
6 houses at Holcombe-av.; 4 at Mizpah-gr. and 
6_-at Bolton-rd., for James Barlow & Sons 
. bid.; saeetiees at Eagle and Child 
, The Rock, for Manchester Brewery Co., 
a “additions to Beech Mill, James-st., for 
Wood-st. Mill Co., Ltd.; ae to offices 
tor Waterside Mill'Co. (Bury), L 
Chester-le-Street.—Layout Ss aee ” prepared by 
J. G. Cowe & Son, Central-chbrs., Chester-le- 
Street, for 65 houses at Red Kose Hall estate 
for E. Pitt, Ltd., Millfield, Sunderland, 
builders Layout. plans “for 268 houses at Hilda 
Park estate for William Leech, Ltd., builders, 
2, Clayton-st., Newcastle-on-Tyne, prepared by 
c. = Errington, 46, Grainger-st., Newcastle-on- 


Coine Valley.—U.D.C. propose 20 houses at 
Slaithwaite. 

Darlington.—Saxon, Snell & Phillips, 9, Ben- 
tinck-st., London, W.1, appointed architects by 
Newcastle Hospital Board for proposed develop- 
menis at Darlington Memorial Hospital and 
Maternity Hospital. 

Darlington.—Queen’s Nurses’ Association 
planning alterations to headquarters at Wood- 
lands-rd.—J. P. Simpson & Co., Ltd., maltsters, 
Neasham-rd. Darlingion, to erect barley store 
at Fry-st. plans approved for electro- plate fac- 
tory at Ganrkion: rd. for J. Brown; M. 
approved revised jayout plans for houses at 
Haughton site south. 
acetate propose 31 houses at three 
sites. 

Derbyshire.—C.C. approved development ci 
site at Buxton for industrial purposes; propose 
additional alterations and adaptations at Mat- 
lock Training College at £5,600 

Eccles.—B.C. approved: 2 additional floors to 
sanitary block ,at Monton Mills for Lancs 
Cotton Corporation, Ltd., Blackfriars House, 
Manchester ; extension of sand-conditioning 
building and reconstruction of first floor of 
Cupola House for North Foundries, Ltd., Lans- 
downe-rd., Monton. 

Gateshead.—J. Rank, Ltd., millers, Hull, are 
to build a number of houses on South Saliwell 


— 

d.—E.C. to -erect junior- school at 
Lobley Bi aT Plans by H. J. Cook, Chief Archi- 
tect, Town Hall. 

Hartlepool.—T.C. to erect 44 houses. 
by gene Borough-bldgs. 

lepool.— —Durham CC. i. establish county 
vlmeny school at West V 

Hebburn-on-Tyne.—R.C. Se bead Managers pro- 
pose secondary school. 

Leigh.—T.C. approved. in principle scheme for 
new omnibus station. 

Longbenton.—C. S. Errington, 46, Grainger- 
st., Newcastlé-on-Tyne, is architect for proposed 
ice-rink. 

Macclesfield.—T.C. propose adapting Non- 
Conformist Chapel at cemetery as a_crema- 
torium at £14,521. E. A. Heppenstall, Boro’ A. 

Manchester.—T.C. approved: 96 houses at 
Abbey Hey estate, Seren, ot Howard & Clarke 
(plans by H. Hankinson, The Downs, Altrin- 
cham); single-storey MR 3 and internal 
alterations to factory at 462, Claremont-rd., 
Rusholme, for Bradford Dyers’ Association, 39, 
Well-st., Bradford; 24 garages at 69/73, Dickin- 
son-rd.,. Rusholme, for Appleby Lodge, Ltd. 
(plans by G. 8. Alderson. 24, Manchester-rd., 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy); additions to works zt 
Crumpsal] Vale for LC. Ltd.; 13 houses at 
Holland-rd., Crumpsall, for J. Frost; i1 
houses, at Junction of Hurstville-rd. and Hardy- 
la., Chorlton-cum-Hardy, for W. Scott (plans by 
Joseph Vipond, 17, Auburn- rd., Old Trafford) ; 
single-storey extensions to factory at Highfield- 
rd. for Wm. Millward & Sons (plans by E. 
Jones, 5, Aston-rd., Burnage; garage for e 
livery trucks at  Albany- rd. for Chorlton 
Creameries, Ltd. (plans by Roland Walsingham, 
50, High-gr.-rd., Cheadle); 68 flats and 38 
garages at Wilmslow- rd., Rusholme, for J. B. 
Mather (plans by A. J. Seal & Partners, 
Majestic-chbrs., Bournemouth; garage to ware- 
house at 18, Crown- st., for Cheetwood Estates, 
Ltd. (plans by A. Cassel & Sons, Ltd. Tenter- 
> as st., Salford); canteen to factory at Brook- 
r Chorlton. upon-Medlock, for Dunlop Rubber 

0., Lt 

Manchester.—Regional Hospital Board pro- 
pose block of new offices and block of temporary 
— at Withington Hospital for plastic surgery 
uni 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—City 
houses at Stamfordham-rd. 
18. Cloth-market. 

North Riding.—C.C. propose instruction cen- 
tre at Barton. J. Coenen, County Hall, 
Northallerton, County A 


North Shields.—Plans being prepared by J. R. 
Wallace, Northumberland-sq., North Shields, for 


Plans 


Council to erect 20 


Plans by City A.,. § 
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erection of sweet factory, office and warehouse 
at 5 ean of Bird-st. and Toll-st. for Scott & 


"Rugeley.—U. D.C. propose 50 houses at Ran- 
ton estate site. 

South Shields.—B.E. to proceed with plans for 
erection of old people’s hostels at Marsden and 
Simonside estates. 

meeneeteys— 1. D.C. Plans 
by J. Wetherell, Yarm, 


to erect 16 houses. 
Hutton Rudley, 


propose central cleansing 
Architect, J. 
Sunderland. 


orks. 

‘Sunderiand.—E.C. 
clinic at Hendon-rd. at £12,457. 
Murray, Education Offices, John-st., 

West Bromwich.—T.C. approved : Factory at 
Overend-st. for Dart Spring & Safe Co., Ltd. ; 
works extensions for Warwick Rim & Section- 
ing Co., Ltd.; extensions at North Works, 
High-st., for George Salter & Co., Ltd.; exten- 
sions to works at Holloway Bank for Charles 
Wednesbury, Ltd. : : 

West Riding.—C.C. to acquire site at Tod- 
morden for a technical school. : 

Wores.—C.C. propose adapting “‘ West Hill” 
and “ Hillville” as day nurseries at £35,369. 
L. C. Lomas, County A. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 
+ Denotes previsionally accepted, 
t Denotes recommended for acceptance 
§ Denotes accepted subject to. modification, 
4 Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
Departments. 
for T.C.: 


Aberystwyth.—40 Wates ; 

*Holland Hannen & Cubitts, Ltd., Liverpool. 

Barnsley.—Houses for T.C. 50 at Atherley 
Estate: *Direct Labour. 12 at Atherley Estate: 
*T, H. Watford, 40, Lundhill-rd., . Wombwell, 
£14,776. 

Blackwell.—38 houses and 10 -bungalows off 
Doe Hill-la., Tibshelf, Derbys, for R.D.C. 
bce Architect and Housing Supt.. “Dale 
Close,” 100, Chesterfield-rd. South, Mansfield, 
Notts. Quantities by Gleeds, Nottingham: 

A. Warden, 21, Derby-rd., Annesley, Notts; 
34 houses at The Maltings site, Langwith *H 
Ashley & Son, Ltd., Church Hill, Mansfield 
Woodhouse. 

Bootie.—52 houses for T.C "4; Wi 
ore Ltd., 7, Glen-bldgs.. “Moor-la., 
61 
Bridgnorth.—Completion of nine houses at 
Sydney Cottage estate, for B.C. The Bourn- 
ville Village Trust, architects. Quantities by 
Cine & Britton, Bennetts Hill, Birmingham: 
Ms _N. Tate & Co. (Builders), Ltd., Raglan- 

Wilsscketeaton, £3,894. 
lanes houses at Sydney Cottage 
estate, together with water drainage, for T.C. 
Plans by The Bournville Village. Trust. ‘Quan- 
tities by Collins & Britton, Bennetts Hill, Bir- 
mingham :— 

West a a Conening Co., Ltd., 

Willenhall ae 
W. Basterfield & Co., nr. Stourbridge . so 


houses 


Glenn 
Crosby, 
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B. D. N. Tate & Co. seein, 
Wolverhampi\on ae : 
*William Sharratt, Ltd... 
Wolverhampton (subject 
rrierley. Hill —Central ta t at rear of 
Bri F ntral res uran 
“ The Eims,’ for T.C.: *Fletchers, Builders, 
Mount Pleasant, Kingswinford. 
johadderton.— 60 houses at Northfield-rd. site, 
r U.D.C.: *T. Partington & Son (Builders), 
itd., Palm-bldgs., Stock-la., Chadderton. 
Chester._Four houses at Pulford, for T.C.: 
*R. Costain & Sons’ (Liverpool), Ltd., £6,600. 
Darlington.—39” houses with roads and 
sewers at Kensington-gdns.; *d, W. Richard- 
son, Quebec-st., Darlington, 
Darlington.—io housés at Haughton site 
north, for T.C.: *Leslie & Co,; Woodlands- rd., 
Darlington. 
Dewebary: .—100 houses at Thornhill, for T.C.: 
*Harlow a 3 Milne, Ltd., Warren Gate, Wake- 


at a. =. . 
A.M.LC.E., B. 


G. H. Sega B. = & 
Quantities by . Norris, ARLCS.: *T & 
Crouch, Ltd. ay Thames-st., Kingston-on- 
Thames, £71, 725 ; *W. G. Hull & Son, Pennings 
—- "Ryder Hill, Guildford, £5, 

rpenden.—24 houses at Batford estate, for 
U. ies Architect, J. Leech (F.). H. q 
Stopher, M.Sc.,_A. M. Inst. Oth : E. & S. Quanti- 


ties by H. L. “Hale, F.R 
- 


Ltd., 
. £49,877 
" Chureh-la. “ 
to certain 


field. 
Guildford.— Houses ior 


H. E. Webster, Ltd., Wixpanden 
Roberts & Hough, Harpenden ... 047 
M. F. O. Foster & Co.,- Ltd., Hitchin 35,884 
i. ery & Sons, Luton ... 32,963 
*E. C. & F. H. Jarvis, Ltd., Harpenden 32,000 
ttarwortn 10 Airey rural houses at Smith- 

: *Ben Bailey, Ltd., 

cesteven.—Workshop. con at 
Technical College, for C.c.: *B. Pumfrey, Ltd., 
Grantham. 

Kingsclere and Whitchurch.—Dwellings at 
Tadley Common, for R.D.C. Harold S. Sawyer 
& Sons. chartered —,, Queen Ann-chbrs., 
High-st., Winchester: *H. N. Edwards, Basing- 
stoke, £8 8,000. 

L.c.¢.—Contracts exceeding £2,500 in value 
siete’ by «: L.C during period ended 

August 13: Cleaning and painting at 
Aylwin (Secondary Girls’) School, Bermondsey, 
Pugett Construction Co., Ltd., S.E.1. Cleaning 
and painting at Tower Bridge ‘Secondary School, 
Bermondsey, Pugett Construction Co., d., 
§.E.1 Cleaning and painting at Woods-rd. 
School, Camberwell, R. J. Holland, Lid., -8.E.15. 
Cleaning and painting at Oak Lodge Residen- 
tial Schoo], Wandsworth, E. Satterthwaite, Ltd., 
Wandsworth. Cleaning ‘and painting at Linden 
Lodge Residential Scnool, Battersea, Bunting 
Construction Co., d., §.W. Electrical in- 
stallation at New King’s-rd. School, C. W. 
Gosling, Ltd., Bromley, Kent. Erection of 
classroom wing and war damage repairs at 
Athelney-st. School, Lewisham, Henry Kent 
(Builders), Ltd., §.E.13. Cleaning and painting 
at Colvestone-cres. cry Hackney, C.AS. 
(Contractors), Ltd., 

{London Sadun — R.N.V.R. Head- 
| geome Hull, New buildings and alterations, 

Cleminshaw, Ltd., 103, West-parade, Huu. 
on (Air Ministry). —Contracts to value 
of £500 or over for week ended August 13. 
General maintenance work: Francis Jackson 
(Contractors), Ltd., Ickenham, Middx; A. M. 
Griffiths & Son, Ltd., Wolverhampton; Y. J. 
Lovell & Son, Ltd., Gerrards ate Bucks. 
Wy and hot water installation : Jeffreys 
. Ltd., London, 8.E.1; peer iy & Bryett, 
. London, _ §.E.10. Building work: 
MacTaggart &. Mickel; Ltd., Glasgow, C.2. 
Re-sheeting sheds: Sinclairs Steel Erectors, Ltd., 
Manchester, 16. 

{London (M.0.W.).—Contracts placed by 
M.O.W. for week ended August 6:— 

London : Kew Gardens, Repairs to river bank, 
Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd., 157, Millbank, 
S.W.1. Devonshire: Bishop Blackall School, 
Exeter, School kitchen, M. T. Sleeman & Sons, 
Longbrook-ter., Exeter, Devon. Durham : 
Hylton-rd. School, Sunderland, Dining-room and 
kitchen, Randle & Co., Ltd., Cedric Joinery 
Works, Back Dunelm, Sunderland. Glam : 
Pentrepoeth Senior Boys’ School, Swansea, 
Glam, Kitchen and _ dining-room, Thomas 
Richards (Swansea), Ltd., Northampton Yard, 
Northampton-la., Swansea. Gloucs: Northleach 

School, Northleach, Temporary school 
. E. Chivers & Sons, Ltd., 20, Esteourt- 
Wilts. Hampshire: D.P-E.C., 
Lid., Rone. na Saas Factory, Hawkins 
Bros. (Gosport), Ltd., 26-130, Forton-rd., 
Gosport; N.G.T.E., Healede Hutted workshop. 
Lavender McMillan, Lid., 54, Cheam Common- 
rd., Worcester Park. Lancs : Hallgate, Wigan, 
Temporary P.O. Garage, Paul Fairclough, Clive- 
st., Saw Mills, Bolton. Leics: Melton Mowbray, 
Leicester. Temp. Sorting. Office, Bradshaw 
Bros. (Contractors), Ltd., Loughborough-rd., 
Leicester. Somerset : South Tiverton School, 
Bath, Kitchen > dining-room, G. Mannings 
Sons, 1 and 2, Wood-st., Queen-sq., Bath m. 
Surrey: Ham House, Petersham, Adaptations 
and alterations, W. H. Gaze & Sons, High-st., 
Kingston. Yorks: Stamford Bridge County 
Primary School, Kitchen and dining-room, A. 
Moor & Son, Spring Hill-rd., Scarborough. 


Grantham 
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YLondon (War -).—Works_ contractsCo., Ltd., Cheltenham; Miscellaneous work, 
placed by War iy or week ended August H. W. Tily & Sons, Lid., Wotton-under-Edge. 
6:— 3 Edinburgh: Road work, H. V. Smith & 2 
Gloucs: Road work, Hadsphaltic Construction Ltd., Edinburgh; Miscellaneous work, W. ¢. 
- Walker -& Sons (Edinburgh), Ltd., Edinburgh 
Stirlingshive: ‘Road work, Pirie & 
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(Paisley), Ltd., Paisley. Kent: Painting ig 


Allen Sober. Bradford. 


en, for ru D.C. A. Sweetman, M.I.Mun.E., 

R.S.L., & §., Council Offices, Forest Hall: 

*ainvers’s gee om Ltd., 38, Side, 
castie-on-Tyne. 


New- 


Morpeth.—Four police amen *Jonathan 
Wilson, 25, Oldgate, Morpeth. 
Newbiggin (Northumberiand).—10 houses at 


Spital Farm, for.U.D.C.: *Direct Labour. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme. —24 houses and eight 
maisonettes at Clayton-rd., for B.C.: *J. Jones, 
Ltd., Liverpool-rd. Newcastle, £34, 261. 
Newcastle- upon-Tyne, —Alterations and im- 
provements to Operatin bi a suite, for 
te ional. Hospital Board. Knighton 
AD. Divisional Architect, 7 Lonsdale-st., 
uantities by . Telford Hait, 
tJas. Miller & Sons, 15, London-rd., 
Carlisle. 


Norfoik.—Police houses at pee parishes, for 
©. C. H. Thurston (L.), F.R.I.C.8., County 
A., 25, Thorpe-rd. Coltishall : *Norgate Bros., 
Horstead, Norwich, £1,997; Forncett St. Peter; 
hs . Swardeston, Norwich, £1,681; 
P - Holmes, South Walsham. 
Gooderstone: *Symonds, Bedder & 
Bunn, Norwich, £1,951. 

Portsiade-by-Sea.—14 houses and 16 flats at 

ae rd. site, for U.D.C. W. E. Rudgley, 
., Council Offices: tMorgan & Murray, 
Lia’ 376b, Portland-rd.. Hove 3. 
le. houses on various sites, for 
T.C.: *J. Hobson & Sons, Ltd., 55, Newark-st., 
Nottingham. 

St. Albans.—5O houses at Seenhome Farm 
estate, London Colney, for K.D.C. C. H. Hus- 
kinson, _ 43,. Upper Lattimore- rd., St. Albans. 
Quantities by H. M. Doughty & Partners, 55, 
Pall Mall, London :— 

Gorham (Contractors), Ltd., W.1 .. £79,826 
R. G. Lambert, Potters Bar .» 79,733 
London & County Public Works, ke cases 

New Barnet .. ..- 77,570 


Cais. 
A.R.I, 
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ion.—20 a ke at Wooler-sq., Wide- 
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S. Moss, Ltd. e W.4 76,401 
Bow Gibbins, 8 sad .. 69,113 
Arthur Philips” (Sfanme re), Ltd., 
Bushey ase gee 66,781 
*Davies % Rentowl, Lid., 102, Victoria- 
st., St. Albans - osc: ee 
Seaford.—14 a at East-st. and High-st., 
for U.D.C. E. & 5. 1 nes al Offices. ©. G. 
| ee pe A.M.LC S., Manicipel 
Offices : mer Building Works Lt1., ane 
mer, +: wi en 421 (subject to M.H. pod. 


South Shields.—40 houses and 38 «ld 


people's s 
houses, for T.C., at Lizard-la. John Rei 


*Henderson Bros., Smith-st., Tyne Dock, Sout* 
Shields. £79,968. 
South Shields. 20 houses. for T.C.: *Direc’ 
Labour. ; 
Startforth.—Six houses at Ovington, for 
R.D.C.: *Boddy & Bell, Darlington, £9,303 


(revised tender). 

Stockport.—Adaptation of premises at Holly- 
wood Park Nursery School, for T.C.: *Shack- 
lock & Costello, Larkhill-rd., Stockport, £5,599, 

*Sutton-in-Ashfield.—86 dwellings at Hardwick- 
la., for U.D.C. Warner & Dean, architects, 
Mansfield-rd. *M. D. Sweeney & Palmer, Lid.. 
Beechdale-rd., Apsley, Nottingham; roads and 
sewers, Hv eee and. Surveyor, Sutton-in- 
Ashfield U.D.C 

Tipton.—70 houses at Station Fields site, for 
7T.C. F. K. Green, A.L.A.A., Housing Architect, 
Municipal-bldgs.: *Emmerson & Downing, 90, 


Jeffcock-id., Wolverhampton, £79,801. 

Truro. Six houses at Kea, Playing-pl., for 
R.D.C. : J. Marshall, £8,170. ? 
Vodnestoid-25 houses for U.D.C.: *Bishop 
Burns, Wolverhampton. 

Wolverhampton.—206 houses for T.C.: *God- 


frey Richardson & Son, Ltd., Wolverhampion. 
ork.—Day nursery at The Glen, Heworth. 
City E. & Architect, ‘Guildhall: *Sorrell (York), 


Lid. Hildreth House, Heworth, York, £8,800. 


BROAD-ACHESON 








CELLULAR BLOCKS 


eliminate wastage 


BROAD & CO. LTD., 4SOUTH WHARF 
PADDINGTON, WV.2. PADdington 909| 








J ‘ 
me ESSEX STEEL 
SCAFFOLDING -. 


SMART'S LANE, 


’ LOUGHTON, ESSEX 
TEL.: LOUGHTON 295 









































Telegrams: ‘' EFEMBE, Holb, London’”’ 

The address of your Branch Secretary Victoria Works, SALES HIRE 
will be forwarded. Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, S.W.18 | ERECTION CRADLES y 
aM N = G US BROTHERS LIMITED 

Lo BUILDERS 
¢ CONTRACTORS 





WaATerloo 5474. 
“Three Generations of Buildiiig" 














& ENGINEERS 


CAMBERWELL 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


of 


HEAD OFFICE : 


Tel. : CHAncery 7901-3 
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Here is the current delivery position and 
information relating to. SALE, HIRE and 
SERVICE. 


HIRE SERVICE: 5/10- and 10/15-cwt. 
_ Winches, Platform Hoists, Concrete Eleva- 
ting Plants and Mobiles: Always ready 
for despatch in 2-3 days. 

20/30- and 30/50-cwt. equipment 7-28 
days, according to type. 

Haulage and Erecting Winches : 3-14 days 
according to type. 


HIRE DEPOTS: Now being set up all over 
the country. Details on request. 


SALE: 5/10- and 10/15-cwt. Winches, 
Platform Hoists, Concrete Elevating Plants 
and Mobiles. _Despatch dates vary from 
7 days to 3 months, according to type. 
20/30- and 30/50-cwt. equipments : Record 
demand makes delivery under 8 weeks 
difficult; but might be effected in 4 weeks, 
in emergency. 








SERVICE: Now operating at above pre-war 
efficiency. 
New Building Regulations. 
Hoist Gates——We have designed various 
types which are ready for prompt delivery. 
Winch Guards.—A standard type for A.C.E. 
Winches are ready for prompt delivery. 
Safety Devices and over-run limits now in © 
process of manufacture.—Have you ordered 
yet? 


Come to Brixton for a demonstration or man 
for full particulars. 


most builders and contractors 





PLATFORM HOISTS-WINCHES 





& A.C.E. MACHINERY LIMITED, PORDEN ROAD BRIXTON, S.W.2. 
ted AND AT BRENTFORD. Tele: BRIixton 3293 (9 lines) 
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ON 


THE BUILDER 
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iL lonbon’s C. DECORATORS 


NOW DECORATING LONDON 


' TO THEIR UTMOST ABILITY 
§ ’Phone: HOU. cree a Grams: Decopaint, Hounsié 








ne BOSTWICK 


GATE and 
HIGH GRADE vo Soda 


METALWORK bs 









HYTHE ROAD, WILLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.JO 


BIGBEND 























TARPAVING EVERYWHERE / 22" 











NEESER GG AES TE | Cc (©) Ss, f\ L ALA. BYRD: SAY 
DENSIFICATION OF CONCRET TERMINAL HOUSES ENORS S 
AND AEE CEMENT WOs wenn BONS. SWI “reteene SEO S22 SS 














LIFTS 'y MORRIS: 











Rolling Shutters, Lifts 


IRON DOORS, STAIRS, GATES 
Pe KETT & CO. LTD., Tel.: Reliance 4266 
enova | House, 226-230, FARMERS RD., LONDON, S.E.5 








PATENT 


KINNEAR tiie‘ QHUTTERS 

















ROCK ASPHALTE 


ASPHALTE, TARMACADAM & FELT ROOFING 


183 HAMMERSMITH ROAD, LONDON, W.6 
Telephone : RIVERSIDE 5226. 























UST 26. 1949 ONE SHILLING 

SMOKY FIRES] 2 

CURED |i: 

under written money-back 3 

GUARANTEE!| ° 3 

Hold the confidence of your a 

f we b> customers and gain their x 2 

mii mm gratitude by fitting the - 9 

mews COLTCOWL| : : 

Ww. H. COLT (LONDON) LTD., SURBITON, SURREY D a 

§ 3 

SCAFFOLDING SERVICE N] 3 3 
| ii) 5 
EN N! = 

<< 

bs LIFTS | Le FTS STREET SEN rae " 

B > 

We: 

z 

F [alle oO 

if L OUGHBOROUG I ead 

ind 39 Vic Toria t | ni 2 Hoe 

Se 

ARTHUR L. Gilsson & co.Lto. | ALDOUS—CAMPBELL|c ~ 
LIFTS [z= 
TWICKENHAM —Popesgrove 2276 | TEL.: HOP 2727 (2lines). | LONDON. SE1]@ = _ 
—_ = > 

-li== 

] a « 









CEWELSTEAD” 


Ames CROYDON 
METAL CASEMENTS - LEADED-GIASS. 











AND BRANCHES. 


“RICHARDSONS 


HEAD OFFICE: 40-44, STATION ROAD, NORTH HARROW, MIDDX. ; 


‘Phone : HARROW 2241/2 ‘Grams: ay 
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ROOF GLAZING 





Roof Glazing by LUXFER can 
be relied upon absolutely. 
The benefit of our long experi- 


ence 


always available. 


in Roof construction is 


LUXFER LIMITED 


Waxlow Road, HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.10 


i Telephone: ELGar 7292-5. 


Telegrams: ‘‘Luxfer, Harles, London.” 





CUT-AWAY VIEW SHOWING 
FAN INSTALLATION IN 
DUAL-PURPOSE ‘“ MECHAVENT"” 
NATURAL AND MECHANICAL 
ROOF VENTILATOR 


VK ELIS WCDD-AIR VAT 


COMPLETE SYSTEMS OF SCIENTIFICALLY 
BALANCED VENTILATION FOR BUILDINGS 


TRUNKED HOODS WITH FANS FOR 

REMOVING UNWANTED HEAT FUMES 

AND STEAM FROM _ THE _ KITCHEN 

EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, 

CANTEENS, RESTAURANTS AND HOTELS 

EFFICIENT VENTILATION FOR KITCHENS 
AND CANTEENS 


MECHANICAL AND STATIC EXTRACTORS 
AND INTAKES FOR ROOFS AND WALLS 


FAN UNITS AND VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 
FOR HOUSING AND INDUSTRY 


RING-MOUNTED WALL 
FAN WITH HOPPA OR 
AUTOMATIC LOUVRES. 
A USEFUL EXTRACTOR 
FAN ASSEMBLY 








GREENWOOD'S 
MULTI-LOUVRED 
“MAXAIRE” PANELS, 
“DIFUSEX,” AND 
HIT AND MISS 
VENTILATORS 


GREENWGDD'S 


FOR CUPBOARDS 
DOORS, WALLS, 
PARTITIONS, 
CEILINGS, AND 
FOR FITTING 
EXTERNALLY 








GREENWOOD'S AND AIRVAC VENTILATING COMPANY LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE OF VENTILATORS AND VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 


BEACON HOUSE + KINGSWAY -- LONDON, W.C.2 


AIRVAC, LONDON 


CHANCERY 8135/6/7 




















